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Thity doxt-get- away when youre got a Cherelle J CHEVROLET | 


the strong, silent type — 
thats Chevrolet! 
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WITH ITS STURDY ROAD CAR SUSPENSION AND 
ARROW-QUIET POWER, CHEVROLET’S READY TO HANDLE THE 
TOUGHEST SQUAD CAR ASSIGNMENTS! 


Here’s why it qualifies. First, Chevy’s built for the road — with a low center 

of gravity, extra-wide-apart rear springs, a nearly frictionless steering gear and 
balanced weight distribution. Second, it’s powered for the road — with high 
efficiency horsepower in V8 or 6! Result: strong and silent, hot and easy 

to handle! Sound like real squad car material? Ask your Chevrolet dealer about 
it. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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EQ ‘round the clock, versatile Harley-Davidson Solos help 


make more effective 
use of your manpower! 








Here’s what you get when you mount men on 
Harley-Davidson Solo Police Motorcycles. Each 
man can cover his district more thoroughly than 
in any other manner. What’s more, he’s out in the 
open — easily visible — performs the important 
task of deterring potential law violators without 
arousing public antagonism. 

Then, too, each man can handle a wide variety 
of jobs . . . has the mobility and maneuverability 
to “wheel through” congested areas, get to any 


potential trouble spots in a hurry. 

Yes, with Harley-Davidsons, you make your 
manpower budget dollars go further. And, at the 
same time, you are giving your community the 
most versatile and economical law enforcement 
vehicle available today. 

For complete details, contact the Harley- 
Davidson dealer in your city. Or, write direct for 
informative literature. HARLEY-DAvipsON Motor 
Company, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 





10:30 A.M. — ESCORT DUTY. Officer leads way for visit- 


ing dignitaries. Also escorts funerals. Keeps processions intact. 








8:00 P.M. — CROWD CONTROL. During parades and 


sporting events, Solo-mounted officer keeps crowds in check. 
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2:00 P.M. — SPEED TIMING. One officer clocks speeds with } 


timing device. Has Solo ready if pursuit is needed. s 
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11:00 P.M. — EMERGENCY TRAFFIC REROUTING. 


In seconds, officer is at scene to direct traffic around danger area. 
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7:45 A.M. — APPREHENDING TRAFFIC OFFENDER. 8:15 A.M. — UNSNARLING TRAFFIC. Officer wheels 


Patrolling officer has acceleration to overtake and catch reckless driver. through narrow openings to get to focal point of traffic jams. 





Me 


5:03 P.M. — FREEWAY TRAFFIC PACING. Traffic moves 6:00 P.M. — MINOR ACCIDENT. Officer easily maneuvers 
smoothly, efficiently. Easily visible officers deter potential speeders. his Solo through congested traffic to reach and report on minor accident. 





Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars are great for 
downtown traffic and residential control. 
1:45 A.M. — FIRST AID. Quickly, efficiently, officer reaches In addition to radio, they have ample 
accident scene, applies first aid, radios for ambulance. room to carry fire extinguisher, first aid 
kit and other special equipment. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 











CONFERENCE NOTES 








The 1956 Conference of the IACP—Chicago, IIL, 
September 9 to 13—is certain to total up an impressive 
attendance figure. As of February 15, the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, which will be Conference headquarters, 
had 1,000 room reservations requested by IACP mem- 
bers, according to Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago 
Park District Police, the general chairman and co-host 
to the Conference. 

Says Chief Otlewis: “This is a phenomenal re- 
action for seven months prior to the Conference—but 
it is necessary and desirable. Rooms in Chicago dur- 
ing the fall season can oiten get very scarce, so you 
who have not acted should get going as soon as pos- 
sible.” In other words, if you haven't sent in your 
room reservation request, don’t delay any longer. 

Accurate estimates of Conference registration is a 
great help to the Chicago Conference Committee in 
making advance arrangements for services, quarters, 
entertainment and other facilities. In fact it is the 
most important factor in insuring a smooth-running 
Conterence both from the business and entertainment 
point of view. 

The Hon. Richard J. Daly, Mayor of Chicago, has 
told the Conference Host, Commissioner Timothy ]. 
O'Connor, and General Chairman Otlewis that he 
wants this to be the finest Conference the IACP has 
ever had—and he has offered the full services of his 
office to give any assistance needed to accomplish that 
objective. 

“Let's put this Conference over with a ‘Big Bang’!” 
is the way Commissioner O'Connor and the Illinois 
Association of Chiefs of Police expressed it to General 
Chairman Otlewis. And preliminary reports from 
Chicago indicate that the local committee is intent 
on doing just that. 


Chief Otlewis expresses his sincere thanks for the 
great response and splendid cooperation he has had 
from IACP members and from the IACP Headquar- 
ters. “Needles to say,” he writes, “I will be leaning 
heavier and heavier on Headquarters as we get closer 
to the target date.” 

Commercial exhibits of law enforcement equip- 
ment and supplies will again be an integral part ol 
the Conference. Brochures of exhibit floor plans and 
information are being prepared and will be available 
in the near future. (First mailing of the information 
will be to manufacturers and distributors who regular- 
ly advertise in The Police Chief.) Exhibit space rent- 
als help defray Conference costs. 

Cities interested in. extending invitations to the 
Conterence for 1958 may secure from IACP Head- 
quarters an outline of facilities required and respon- 
sibilities of the host city. Honolulu, Hawaii, was 
selected by delegates !ast year for the 1957 Conference. 
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CANADIAN PMG VISITS THE U. S. 





Colonel James Riley Stone, Provost Marshal of the 
Canadian Army, above left, with Colonel Thomas F. 
Lancer, Commanding Officer, The Provost Marshal 
General Center, Camp Gordon, Georgia, on the oc- 
casion of Colonel Stone's recent visit to the Center, 
adding another line to the list of amiable relation- 
ships maintained between the Canadian Provost Corps 
and the Military Police Corps of the U.S. Army. 


Philadelphia Adopts Color Shots 

Candidates for the rogues gallery in Philadelphia 
will be given the full color treatment henceforth by 
the Philadelphia Police Department. 

Commissioner Thomas ]. Gibbons reports that 
photos in natural color will be made of all known 
criminals and anyone mugged following an arrest. 
These color shots will be flashed life-size on a screen 
and used in briefings for police squads, as training 
films at the Police Academy, and for record and file 
purposes. 

“Heretofore,” Commissioner Gibbons explains, 
“we've done all our photography work in black and 
white, and our rogues gallery pictures have consisted 
of just head shots. Now we're going to use color and 
photograph each person full length as well.” 

Color shots will also be printed on slides for use 
in hand-held viewing devices. 








r— 
POSITIONS OPEN a 
= es is Y 


Chief of Police. The city of Pompano Beach, 
Florida, population 12- to 15,000, with a police 
force of 17, is seeking applications of qualified 
persons for chief of police. Starting salary is 
$5,400. 





cle it 


pfrice 























Applications, giving full information on train- 
ing and experience, should be directed to James 
S. Hughes, City Manager, City of Pompano 
Beach, Fla. 
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POLICE TAPE RECORDER and 
INVESTIGATION UNIT 


FAUROT No. 
, 





Designed Exclusively for 


POLICE WORK 


840 









INSTALL YOUR OWN CONFIDENTIAL HOOK-UP 


Simply plug it into a permanent hook-up with your 


Interrogation Room, Cell Block, Detention Room, etc. 


Use it also as a PORTABLE for outside work. 

Manual controls insure Fool-Proof operation and true 
voice reproduction. 

Microphone for desk and conference work has a special 
extension cord. 

The concealment microphone is for distant pick-ups. 

Headphones afford silent monitoring and reception. 

Listen to conversations with or without recording same. 

Records only what you want by headphone monitoring. 

Public Address control will amplify pick-ups with or 
without recording. 


Two telephone pick-up methods are provided for police 
work. 

Up to two hours may be recorded on one spool. 

Two recording speeds—334” and 714” per second. 

Tape may be erased and reused over and over again. 


Fast forward and rewind insures . 
Price $305°° 


speed in locating points of con- 


versation on tape. 08.14, 
Electronic devices and starters for 
use with the above are available Complete 


on special order. AS ILLUSTRATED 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 





ARMY SHOTGUNS FOR SALE 


The Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Department 
of the Army, has authorized the sale of 748 Unserv- 
iceable Shotguns, riot type, Winchester, 20” barrel, 
Model 1897, 12 gauge, to law enforcement agencies. 

These are the best of a much larger lot which were 
inspected for defect and are on hand at Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois. 

Defects on the shotguns which make them unserv- 
iceable are of a minor nature and require in most 
cases minor repair and replacement of inexpensive 
parts. The shotguns have been especially selected so 
that no barrel replacements will be required. 

The following conditions govern their sale: 

Price, including handling costs: $27.85 each. 

Not more than 10 shotguns will be sold to any one 
department. 

Shotguns will be sold with the understanding that 
all sales are final and that they are being sold “as is” 
on a first core, first served basis until supply is ex- 
hausted 

Notarized certification must accompany purchasers’ 
requests, stating that the purchaser is the head of, or 
a member of a legalized law enforcement agency and 
that the shotguns are to be used by that agency for 
law enforcement purposes only. 

Purchase order must be accompanied by a certified 
bank check, bank draft, or Post Office money order, 
made out to the “Treasurer of The United States.” 
Personal checks are not acceptable. Do not include 
funds for postage in this remittance. 

Shipments will be made by express, transportation 
charges collect, unless otherwise designated. Parcel 
post is much cheaper and due to weight of shotgun, 
plus carton (approximately 11 Ibs.) an order for only 
one weapon could be shipped by mail. 

If the order is for one shotgun, ample stamps should 
be included with orders. Excess postage will be re- 
turned. If insufficient postage is received, shipment 
will be made by either express or freight collect, which- 
ever is the cheaper, depending on quantity of guns 
ordered, and any postage submitted will be returned. 

If purchaser appears in person to pick up gun, 
cash will be accepted. 

Orders should be directed to: The Commanding 
Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III, and 
refer to ORDBC 9500. 


N. Y. License Revocations Increase 


Joseph P. Kelly, commissioner of the New York 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles reports that 3,464 driver 
licenses were revoked in 1954 compared to a total of 
2,384 during 1953, an increase of 1,080 revocations. 

The “implied consent” law has been in effect in 
New York state since July 1, 1953. 

The “implied consent” law requires all drivers 
suspected of operating while under the influence to 
submit to a chemical test or lose their driving privilege 
by revocation of their driver's license by the State 
Licensing Authority. In addition to New York, the 
states of Idaho and Kansas have enacted “implied 
consent” laws.—Test Talk 
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Lt. Youngs of Illinois Appointed 
State Section Liaison Officer 


Richard A. Youngs, former lieutenant of the Illinois 
State Police, has been named liaison officer for the 
State and Provincial Section of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. His appointment was 
announced by Col. John C. Kelly, general chairman 
of the IACP State and Provincial Section. Colonel 
Kelly is commissioner of the Connecticut State Police. 


Mr. Youngs, who is a field representative of the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern University and of 
the Traffic Division of the IACP, will work with the 
general chairman and regional chairmen of the State 
and Provincial Section in developing programs [on 
the annual and regional meetings of the Section. He 
will also maintain a file of information on state police 
and highway patrol activities and serve as field con- 
sultant to Section members. He will work unde 
Hudson R. Hamm, director of field service for the 
Traffic Institute and IACP Traffic Division, with head- 
quarters in Evanston, III. 


Mr. Youngs joined the staff of the traffic service 
organizations in December, 1955. At the time of his 
resignation from the Illinois State Police, he was serv- 
ing in the traffic safety section at the central office in 
Springfield. He is a graduate of the Traffic Institute's 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program, be- 
ing a member of the 1951 Fall Class. 


Francis J. McCabe, who served as liaison officer [on 
the State and Provincial Section until his resignation 
on October 15, has returned to Maine where he has 
entered private industry. 





North Carolina Proud Of Its Record 
For Safety-Equipped Police Cruisers 


In North Carolina there’s a happy grin on Colonel 
James R. Smith’s face these days. The veteran com- 
mander of the North Carolina State Highway Patrol 
operates the nation’s second largest [leet of safety- 
equipped police cruisers. 

The Tar Heel fleet of 600 vehicles is 100 per cent 
equipped with seat belts. About a third of the fleet 
is further fitted out with molded-plastic dashboards, 
padded sun visors, and recessed type steering wheels. 

California, the only state to come near North Caro- 
lina’s safety-styled fleet, runs 915 vehicles, most of 
which are equipped with seat belts, according to Cap- 
tain A. F. Dillon, transportation officer of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. 

Although the belts cost North Carolina $2.25 each, 
troopers don’t look on them as an extravagance. Only 
recently an officer’s life was saved when his seat belt 
held firmly in a high speed roll-over which smashed 
his car beyond repair. 

Patrol statisticians are keeping a close watch on 
accidents involving their men. It is believed that 
regular use of the seat belts has minimized injuries in 
a few serious crack-ups. 

Colonel Smith ordered the first seat belt installations 
in July, 1954. 


The Police Chief 





This seal in the back of the 
fabric is your guarantee of 
uniformity and quality, 


= 3 


This seal of certified quality 
is your protection . . . takes 
the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 





“The Peace Officer 
woud “She Press 


By H. S. Blake 
President, Capper Publications 
Topeka, Kan. 


Of all the contacts the police force has with the 
public, none is so important to clean, efficient law 
enforcement as a good press that reports all the facts. 


The police and the press must understand each 
other's problems. Mutual trust must prevail on both 
sides. Just as no police department should have an 
officer who is not completely trustworthy, no news- 
paper should have a reporter who is not thoroughly 
honest and reliable. 


The press, including radio and television stations, 
can be the most powerful ally of the police in bring- 
ing about a closer relationship between all good citi- 
zens and their law enforcement officers. There should 
be no misunderstanding between the police and the 
press. If misunderstandings do arise, however, they 
can be corrected if the police administrator and the 
editor get together in a spirit of mutual confidence 
to analyze the problems. 


The police department of a city is the most fertile 
newspaper assignment—day in and day out. If citizens 
do not have proper interest in their police service, they 
are giving aid and comfort to the enemy—the criminal. 
Public apathy may be due to failure of the police ad- 
ministrator to inform the citizens about various serv- 
ices rendered by the police, and the problems of ad- 
ministration. 


Protection of the life and property of a community 
is more than a police job. No city would be able to 
employ a sufficient number of police officers to prevent 
all crime. Limited personnel and inadequate police 
budgets create a precarious situation in the continuing 
war on crime. 


The police are the servants of the public, often 
risking their lives in performing their duties. The 
citizens, whose taxes finance police and other muni- 
cipal services, should consider themselves stockholders 
in their municipal government. The police service 
is one of the most important branches of municipal 
government and, therefore, should have the full sup- 
port of citizens in more efficient law enforcement. 


I believe that the peace officer and the press are 
kinfolk. We are of one blood. I think Felix R. 


McKnight, managing editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, expressed the idea when he said: 


(Editor's Note: It is with real regret that we announce 
word from Capper Publications has been received of 
Mr. Blake’s death on March 10.) 
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“There are no two groups more closely identified 
than law enforcement bodies and the American press. 
Both are public servants and, as such, assume similat 
sacred responsibilities. Both are answerable to the 
people and, of all public servants, are expected to 
qualify on the highest plane of integrity, fairness 
and protective service.” 


A newspaper is a public servant, giving its readers 
up-to-the-minute news of local, state, national, and 
world happenings. Editorially, the press often guides 
public thinking. Along with the news and editorials, 
the press publishes many human interest stories, not 
the least of which are the unusual incidents developed 
in the routine police news of the day. 


The press and the police have virtually the same 
problems. They should, and do, work as a team. 
The wise police administrator does not attempt to 
conceal police news from the newspapers, even though 
he find it necessary from time to time to request that 
a police case be considered “off the record,” pending 
solution of a crime and apprehension of the criminal. 
Premature publicity in such cases might defeat the 
ends of justice. The newspaper editor recognizes this 
situation and usually is willing to cooperate, provided 
requests for withholding information are legitimate. 


If a police officer commits a dishonest or unethical 
act, the public has a right to know about it. If un- 
usual police bravery, heroism or risk is recorded in 
routine police reports, the public has a right to 
know about it, too. Police administrators should be 
considerate of this public right to know. It is the 
responsibility of the press to supply all the news and, 
through cooperation with the police, strive for greatet 
public cooperation for protection of the community 
against crime and criminals. 


In Topeka, for example, we at Capper Publications 
cooperate with our police department in withholding 
news that might tip off a criminal—even though that 
information might have high readership. We have a 
fine police department and our chief, S. R. Purdue, 
is a thoroughly capable and efficient police adminis- 
trator. We cooperate with Chief Purdue and the de- 
partment in promoting safety and traffic campaigns 
in The Daily Capital, our radio and television stations 
and in the Capper magazines, where possible. When 
we do withhold news that might alert an otherwise 
unsuspicious criminal, we do so to cooperate with 
the police for the protection of the public. This is 
the only time we deliberately withhold facts. 


The Police Chief 





— @)| Defense Investigation 


INVESTIGATION y 


EDWARD N. BLISS, JR. 
Chief Investigator 
Los Angeles County Public Defender 


California 





This book covers the entire field ... To help establish a code of ethies to be 


\ alee . — followed as a defense investigator 
of criminal investigation from 
the viewpoint of the defense inves- . To show the relationship of the police 

to the investigator 
tigator, a viewpoint that has never 
. To demonstrate the fact that men sometimes 


heretofore been told. The experi- ; : 
lie, and through that lie an innocent man 


ence gained from investigating might go to the penitentiary 
well over ten thousand felony ah ‘ . ee 
oe ; . To prevent such a miscarriage of justice 


cases has gone into making this is the purpose of this book 


book a guide not only for investi- “The book should prove interesting both to those 


interested in investigation work as well as the casual 
gators, police officers and detec- reader.” — from the Preface by Ellery E. Cuff, 
Public Defender of Los Angeles County, Cali- 


tives, but a helpful reference book Sicinte 
Z 


for attorneys in the field of crim- 


336 pages Sent on approval, $6.50, postpaid 


inal jurisprudence. 





Other Books of Current Interest in this Field 
Marshall Houts —FROM EVIDENCE TO PROOF (to be published in 1956) 
William Dienstein —TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME INVESTIGATOR (2nd Ptg. °56), 
248 pp., Cloth, $6.50 
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Give the reporter all the facts. Explain your un- 
usual situations to him. He will prove worthy of 
your trust. When the police and press cooperate, 
life is miserable for those who seek to destroy and 
those who do not know the rules of honesty and fair 
play. 

They say the pen is mightier than the sword. And 
it is true that the written word can be powerful. It 
can be as powerful as an arsenal of the deadliest 
weapons. If it is fired without careful judgment, 
the written word can do as much damage as the killers 
against whom the police seek to protect the public. 
Yet the average citizen gains more information and 
knowledge about the law from his newspaper than 
he does from any other source. 


The press is powerful because it gets into so many 
homes. Our Capper publications, for example, go 
into nearly five million homes. We feel our tremen- 
dous responsibility to these readers. We want to help 
you interpret your job to our citizens. 


You have a tough job of protecting the innocent 
by going after the guilty. You certainly have prob- 
lems. But we are eager to meet you more than hall 
way in enforcement of the law. We're going to make 
mistakes—but they will be mistakes of judgment, not 
of the heart. We are kinfolk—the peace officer and 
the press. We must work together for the good of 
the nation and the world. 


I frequently tell my editors and reporters: “So write 
that you help, not hurt, your fellow men.” We know 
that the power of the press many times is used for 
good. We also know that it sometimes is used for 
the not so good, and maybe even evil. One of the 
evils against which the press must ever guard is that 
ol special privilege. 


Special privilege is a bad thing, whether it be with 
a police department or with a newspaper. I frequent- 
ly receive requests from persons who want their names 
kept out of the paper for various reasons. Sometimes 
they come into the office, hold out their card and give 
me the “don’t you know who I am?” routine. It 
doesn’t matter who they are. Executives of our Daily 
Capital have been instructed to give special privilege 
to no one. I made a standing rule that names of all 
drunken drivers be published in the paper, regardless 
ol who they are. You know, even the President of the 
United States must obey the law. No one should be 
exempt. Nor should anyone be exempt from news- 
paper exposure of his wrongful deeds. 


In your jobs as chiefs of police, you often run into 
situations calling for special consideration, just as we 
do. It is up to you to run the police departments as 
your judgment and experience dictates. No one else 
should run it—not even the press. But we want to 
help you and to lend our assistance in informing the 
public of your valuable work. I believe the peace 
officers of today are vastly superior to those of years 
gone by. You are doing a better job. 

As U. S. Steel’s president, Ben F. Fairless, said in 
a talk at Kansas State College: 

“Whatever the destiny of this nation may be, it will 
be our destiny, and all of us must share it together. 
We cannot escape it—we can only shape it. And that 
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is why there never should be any real conflict of in- 
terest between one group of Americans and any other. 


“So whether we know it or not, our common in- 
terests have bound us all firmly together in economic 
brotherhood; and only by striving successfully to un- 
derstand each other’s problems and needs and aspira- 
tions can we truly hope, I believe, to preserve and 
perfect a national climate wherein we and our chil- 
dren, through centuries to come, can live and prosper 
and progress in peace and freedom.” 


I hope we shall always be kinfolk—the peace officer 
and the press. I believe it is one of the world’s best 
and most effective relationships! 


ILLINOIS CHIEFS ELECT OFFICERS 








Pictured above are new officers of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, elected at the January 
11-12 annual meeting in Springfield. They are, |. to 
r., Chief Edwin F. Whitside, Wilmette, president; 
Chief W. Glenn Kerwin, Decatur, first vice president; 
Chief Joseph B. Dineen, Floosmoor, second vice presi- 
dent; Director Milan N. Plavsic, Pars Fores: Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, third vice president; and 
Chief Jacob J]. Novak, North Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer. Chief Roy Coutre, Wood River, is sergeant- 
at-arms but was not present when this photo was 
taken. 


Letter From A Wisconsin Father 


(To the pastor conducting funeral services for his son 
who was killed while speeding to escape police ap- 
prehension) 


“It seems that this world has no room in it for a 
boy. He is too rough for its delicate tastes. In his 
awkwardness he often rubs it the wrong way. In his 
carefree recklessness he breaks too many of its rules. 
We treasure our men, we need our women, we love 
our girls, but we only tolerate our boys—tolerate them 
in the hopes that they will soon grow up and cease 
to be boys. 


“But boys are like shaggy cocoanuts, which, when 
brought from the tree, are enveloped in a great pro 
tective shell. The real boy often lies deep beneath 
that ragged and often dirty outer covering. Con 
fidence and love are the way you crack the shell of 
a boy, but when you have gotten his confidence and 
gone beneath the mischief—the restlessness—the bash 
fulness, there you will find the most precious thing 
in the world. Even though you would never know 
it by looking at him from the outside, I tell you my 
son was a better man than I am.” 


The Police Chief 
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The long-standing reputation of 
Winchester and Western ammunition 
has a special importance for peace 
officers—no man needs any faster or 
more certain action. 


From primer to bullet, all Winchester 
and Western ammunition is ballistically 
balanced to give maximum in power, 
accuracy and, above all, absolute 
dependability. Both science and quality 
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Super-Match 38 Special Mid-Range loads 


Power, dependability and accuracy are 
the features which make this 158 grain 
load the predominant choice of police 
and patrolmen everywhere. 


Well suited for patrol car use—150 grain, 
38 Special Super-X Metal-Piercing gives 
90% more penetration than ordinary 
cartridges. Will pierce automobile bodies 
from an angle as low as 20 degrees. 


are preferred by many law enforcement 
agencies for training, practice shooting 
and match competition where extreme 
accuracy is demanded. 
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The X Factor In Police Personnel Recruiting 





Why Do Some 
Police Officers 


ac? 


By Chief Edward J. Allen 
Department of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


Personnel selection techniques in law enforcement 
have improved over the years, but there is still an 
area where further research is essential. 

There are devices which may satisfactorily prove 
mental and physical fitness, as generally conceived. 
As administrators, however, we do not concern our- 
selves with what psychologists and psychiatrists now 
refer to as emotional immaturity. 

Frankly, 1 believe everyone, to a degree, is afflicted 
with “emotional immaturity,” as well as other forms, 
because of the imperfections in human nature, but 
it is well to study and heed the danger signals which 
have been raised with respect to employing police 
officers who are emotionally immature. 

The harm a police officer can do to himself and the 
public when vested with the authority of a law en- 
forcement officer if he is incapable of conducting him- 
self properly is incalculable. It exceeds the potential 
of that of almost any other field of endeavor. Ol 
course, the reverse is true also—namely, that the good 
which an emotionally stable, honest and efficient po- 
lice officer can do is likewise incalculable. 

Robert N. McMurry, a consulting psychologist, 
and his associates made a study of 220 cases and has 
set forth the results for our benefit. Plagued by the 
realization that a great number of able-bodied, intel- 
ligent and well trained men and women were missing 
success, he was tired of the stock answer from em- 
ployers: “They need a bit more experience, a few 
more years on their shoulders to season them.” It 
was his discovery that the people rarely improved 
with the years. He noted that they continued to avoid 
responsibilities, played “office politics,” grew sarcastic 
and overly-critical of the work of their associates, had 
temper tantrums or sulked if their opinions were not 
wholly accepted. 

A careful and minute study revealed that emotion- 
ally these people were still children and reacted as 
children in any unusual set of circumstances. In ad- 
dition, they were afraid to take a firm stand, afraid 
to be confidently positive in any instance. Resent- 
ment of success in others is another marked charac- 
teristic, coupled with bitterness and hatred of those 
who maintain different opinions. In any organized 
group we know what a disruptive factor they become. 
They instigate and foment feuds, cause transfers ol 
personnel, oftentimes as an appeasement measure 
(which is wrong) . 

Of course, these emotionally immature employees 
are innately selfish, dependent and demanding. If 
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ever they rise to positions of command the adminis- 
trator will find he is saddled with personalities un- 
willing to perform an unpleasant duty; desirous ol 
being told what to do, yet oftentimes resentful when 
they are told. Seeking consolation, in order to ra- 
tionalize their own insufficiency, they curry it among 
subordinates, to the detriment of the policies set 
forth by the chief and his staff. Self-pity salves their 
self-inflicted wounds. 

Dr. McMurry answers the question as to how they 
are employed in the first place. Many are technical- 
ly well qualified. Even background reports, as we 
know, do not adequately cover psychological quirks. 
Many such persons have pleasant, even engaging 
personalities, and exercise their gilts of charm and 
good manners to exploit their interviewers. After all, 
they have spent their previous years exploiting by 
personal glibness and appearance, not only thei 
parents, but teachers, associates and employers. ‘Thus, 
they actually inveigle these persons concerned with 
their welfare to be less demanding, less critical, less 
objective in their judgments. 

How often have you, as chief administrator, said 
of such a sergeant, lieutenant or captain, “There is 
no use in giving him this assignment; it won't be 
carried out properly. He is a good man, I like him 
very much, but he just doesn’t have what it takes fon 
this particular project.” This “good fellow” has ac 
tually outwitted you and knows he will get only the 
soft touches, the easy assignments, while you pile the 
tough ones on the workhorses. This is neither fair not 
honest. Face the facts, if he cannot fill the job, 
don’t evade the issue and pass him by, else you your- 
self can be fairly categorized by others, even as you 
have categorized him. 

We all know about the type of police officer, gen 
erally assigned to traffic, who has gained a reputation 
for never tagging a car or making an arrest. The 
people love him because he lets them get away with 
violating the law. He is most likeable, a real doll, 
but he is not, nor will he ever be, a good and efficient 
police officer. Very often, after his pension time is 
in, he grabs it quickly. Then he runs for office, gets 
elected, absorbs some more of the taxpayers’ money, 
and becomes one of your bosses. Perhaps the good 
Dr. McMurry can write an essay on the emotional im- 
maturity of the voting public; but immature or not, 
their action is binding and merely adds additional 
woes to the already harried police administrator. 

What can be done to cure the emotional immatur- 
ity in this type police officer? Since Dr. McMurry 


The Police Chief 
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points out the principal correctional factor is the in- 
dividual himself, probably nothing. One does not 
easily change lifetime habits, especially since he has 
gotten away with it for so long. Neither, in my opin- 
ion, ought a police administrator be required to as- 
sume the task of a psychiatrist and attempt such an 
individual’s reform. If this type man or woman 
has spent a lifetime lying to himself and others, 
why should he suddenly begin to make minute and 
true evaluations of the motives behind his own de- 
cisions? You and the department and the community 
as a whole are better off without such an officer, re- 
gardless of his rank. 


And now, you can answer the $64,000 question for 
me: How do you convince a civil service, or person- 
nel board, of the emotional immaturity of a police 
officer, and will they accept this as a valid reason for 
dismissal? 

We are indebted to Dr. McMurry and his associ- 
ates for this study and the material contained herein. 
We hope that he will continue his good work in this 
difficult field of human relations so that we in law 
enforcement as well as those in other walks may 
benefit thereby. 


1956-57 Kemper Police Awards 


The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chi- 
cago, will provide grant-in-aid awards totaling $37,200 
to police departments to enable them to send qualified 
ofhcers to the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, for the 1956-57 traffic police administration 
training program. 

Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Traffic In- 
stitute, in announcing the awards, said that they re- 
present sixteen $1,650 fellowships and sixteen $675 
tuition scholarships. Eight awards of each category 
will go to municipal police departments and eight 
to state and county police and highway patrol agen- 
cies. 

The Kemper awards for 1956-57 are being given in 
the Institute’s 20th anniversary year. The Institute 
was established April 15, 1936, and the Kemper Foun- 
dation in the same year by the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and the American Motorists In- 
surance Company. The Kemper Foundation has 
contributed funds for police training at the Institute 
continually since 1936. 

The 1956-57 training program will begin Sept. 20, 
1956, and continue through June 17, 1957. June 1 is 
the deadline for police departments to apply for 
grants-in-aid and for admission for their representa- 
tives. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


The nine-month training program, designed espe- 
cially for staff and command traffic police personnel, 
comprises four major areas of study and activity; 1) 
Problems in Highway Transportation, and the agen- 
cies concerned with them; 2) Functions of the Traffic 
Police, covering accident investigation, traffic law en- 
forcement, and traffic direction; 3) Management of 
Police Service, and 4) General education courses which 
are arranged to increase the competence of the student 
and to provide answers to problems in traffic police 
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management found in the fields of psychology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science. 

Factors considered in selection of department re- 
presentatives and granting of awards are: 1) the ap- 
plicant’s ability and potential usefulness to his de- 
partment; 2) the extent of the accident and congestion 
problem in his city or state, and 3) his department’s 
plans for the profitable use of his training to further 
improve its traffic supervision program. 

To be eligible to compete for admission and for 
award consideration, the applicant must: 1) be not 
more than 45 years of age; 2) be a police officer in 
active service in a municipal, county, township, state, 
federal, or provincial agency; 3) have had at least 
three years of police experience; 4) have the approval 
of his superintendent, commissioner, or chief of police; 
5) be assured of a leave of absence—or equivalent 
temporary status—from his department, during which 
his salary will be paid; 6) have the assurance of his 
superior that he will be returned to active service 
upon completing the course; 7) agree to return to his 
department for at least three years, and 8) be in 
good health and physically fit. There are no educa- 
tional prerequisites. 

Selection of candidates is made by a selection board 
composed of representatives of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. Be- 
fore the selection board meets, applicants are given 
examinations and are interviewed by Institute staff 
members in their home departments. 

“To increase the possibility of having a man select- 
ed from their departments,” Mr. Ashworth said, “po- 
lice chiefs are encouraged to permit all policemen of 
the rank of sergeant and above, who are eligible to 
compete, to submit applications to them. The chiefs 
may then forward those applications which they re- 
commend. If chiefs wish help in establishing a basis 
for evaluating applicants, Institute staff members will 
be glad to assist.” 


JOIN SLOW DOWN AND LIVE DRIVE 


The National Conference of Police Organizations, 
through its president, John E. Carton of New York 
City, is asking all police organizations in the nation 
to cooperate in the Slow Down and Live campaign. 

President Carton, who also heads the New York 
City’s Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, urges all 
policemen to “beat the gun” on the drive which is 
not scheduled to get under way until summer. 


Some 138,000 members in all states, the Canal Zone 
and Hawaii will be asked to cooperate individually 
and as PBA members with local civic, business and 
service groups. 

“The National Police Conference wants to make 
the Slow Down and Live Campaign a year-round, 
full time policy of driving for our membership and 
for other motorists,” said Mr. Carton. “At the same 
time we want to stress the need for safe driving and 
considerate driving. Slow drivers in passing lanes are 
as much a menace, if not more so, than speeders. Po- 
lice would like all drivers to think of the other driver 
—in front, behind and, equally important, unseen.” 


The Police Chief 
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200 Trained Troopers In Record Time 








Kiug- Size Recruiting Campatgu "ty 


Of Uichigan State Police ‘ 


By Commissioner Joseph A. Childs 
Michigan State Police 
Lansing, Michigan 


This is the story of how the Michigan State Police 
obtained 3,117 applications for the 200 new trooper 
positions authorized last November at a special session 
of our state legislature. 

This was by far the biggest single increment of men 
ever given the State Police. The recruiting drive not 
only offered a real challenge, but presented several 
distinct problems. 


First, the legislature provided these men for the 
purpose of getting them on the road this summer. 
We were not given a year’s time—which is the case 
with annual appropriations—but were limited by the 
appropriation to get the men, train them and have 
them out not later than June 30, 1956. 


Second, because of the time element, we had to 
set an expiration date of November 30 for the recruit- 
ing. As you know, recruiting is not too easy, partic- 
ularly in Michigan, where we have to compete with 
high wages and good employment conditions. ‘To 
complicate matters further, our recruiting drive co- 
incided with the deer hunting season, when hundreds 
of thousands take to the woods, and the holiday 
season when employment is at its peak. 


Governor G. Mennen Williams had recommended 
to the legislature the addition of 200 men—the number 
which we could assimilate at one time. We had no 
assurance, of course, that the legislature would give 
us that many, but we had to make our plans on the 
assumption that they would. 


First step was the announcement by the State Civil 
Service Commission of a civil service examination to 
be held December 17. This was just a routine an- 
nouncement, with a simple press release and made 
no reference to any new positions the legislature might 
authorize. This was done purposely so that the legis- 
lature would not get the impression we were trying to 
anticipate them. But it set the examination machin- 
ery in motion. 


Civil Service also provided us with several thousand 
recruiting posters. From there on the deal was ours. 


We set up a plan to have a recruiting team visit 
each principal community in the state. This had to 
be accompanied by special press releases and radio and 
TV announcements timed with the date a team would 
visit a community. The press releases also appeared 
in all newspapers in the area of each community the 
teams visited. ‘Teams were out from each post. 
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We also tried a new approach. It was experimental, 
but we gambled that it would work. This was the 
preparation of copy for three newspaper ads. One 
was a short insertion for a merchant to put in his 
regular display ad. The other two were display ads 
entirely devoted to the recruiting campaign, but with 
the donor’s credit line at the bottom. (We had no 
money to spend on advertising ourselves.) We also 
posed one of our officers in a special picture, for 
which we had one and one and a half column mats 
made. We further supplied regular 8x10 glossy prints 
of this photo for use in half page or full page ads if 
anyone cared to donate them that size. 


The response to this far exceeded our expectations. 
We had three ways to place the ads—the newspaper 
itself would do it, or we would help the newspaper, or 
we would do it ourselves. We were frankly surprised 
at the wonderful cooperation of the press. Many 
donated ads themselves in addition to selling them. 
In other instances, our officer worked with the ad- 
vertising salesman. In some cases we did it ourselves. 
In any event, 1 column, 2 column, 3 column, quartet 
pages, half pages and full pages began to appear in 
all directions. One firm alone ran 17 ads. We felt 
humble at this great manifestation of good will and 
friendship for the department by both press and 
public. 


We also had some radio and TV copy that could 
be sold to a sponsor. While this was done in some 
cases, in most instances the stations just went ahead 
and used it. They were eager to help. 


Many stations worked up special programs in addi- 
tion, and many newspapers also prepared feature ar- 
ticles with photographs of our posts, the officers at 
work, etc. 

The support received was tremendous. Some papers 
ran ads every day of the recruiting campaign and, of 
course, the radio and TV stations were constantly 
peppering the air with spot announcements. 


We also went to owners of closed theaters, particu- 
larly the drive-ins, and many put recruiting announce- 
ments on their marquees. 


As I mentioned before, time was the pressing ele- 
ment. We had to start out our recruiting teams 
November 14. This meant our men had to get around 
to all newspapers—the weeklies particularly—not later 
than November 7, in order to catch that week’s edition 
with the announcements of the visits of the recruiting 
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teams the following week. We also placed copy at 
the same time with those papers that still had time 
to give us two or three plugs before the teams would 
be in their areas. 

As I said this had to be done by November 7. 


Meanwhile, the legislature had just gone into ses- 
sion the previous week. 

We prepared all of our copy in advance, and had 
it stenciled, leaving blanks where we would place the 
number of troopers we would get. 

We also printed about 35,000 recruiting pamphlets 
in our own production shop. 

With the outline of these plans complete, we held 
a meeting of our district commanders and explained 
the program to them. We followed this with a meet- 
ing of all post commanders at Headquarters for the 
same purpose. At this meeting we gave out the civil 
service posters and told them to distribute them. Then 
we waited and as the legislative week went into the 
last half our tension increased somewhat—all because 
of that time element. 

Finally, on Thursday, November 3, when things 
looked good, we took a chance, filled in the blank 
spaces on the stencils with the figure “200” and had 
everything printed and a package prepared for each 
post. This package contained the instructions, or 
“Fact Sheet,” enough material for each newspaper and 
each radio and TV station in the post zone, mats, 
pictures, pamphlets, special placards we had printed 
to be affixed to patrol cars and placed in other ad- 
vantageous spots, etc. 


On Friday noon, November 4, we decided to take 
another chance—have the packages delivered to each 
post, but with instructions not to do anything with the 
material until they received a radio call. 


We also had prepared and printed a number of 
spot announcements to send directly to the radio and 
TV stations so they could get the information im- 
mediately on the air without waiting for our officers 
to call, as they did later. These announcements, which 
ran throughout the campaign, had been packaged, 
addressed and stamped and were held at our East 
Lansing post pending the word to get them to the 
postolfice. 


Likewise, we prepared a general news release to 
be given the wire services and other correspondents 
at the State Capitol as soon as the legislature had 
taken final action. This release announced the start 
of the recruiting drive. 


Late Friday night, November 4, the legislature took 
final action and gave us 200 men. The general news 
release was immediately given to the correspondents 
at the Capitol and our East Lansing Post rushed the 
radio spot announcements to the postoffice, so we were 
in the press and on the air the very next morning. A 
radio call went out to the posts to begin using the 
material. 


In addition, we wrote a letter to each township 
supervisor in the state inviting him to refer this 
trooper opening to young men in his township who 
might be interested and adding that he might wish 
to let them use his name for reference. 
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We also wrote to our Michigan State Employment 
Service, our Veterans Service and to militry separation 
centers where Michigan men were being discharged. 
We received excellent cooperation in these areas also. 

We arranged for some special radio programs and 
had others both on radio and TV offered to us. We 
naturally took advantage of the offers! 

Our men did a fine job both at the posts and on 
the recruiting circuit. We were firm in not lowering 
our standards; we would rather have not had the men, 
but as it has turned out the civil service examination 
was passed by twice the usual percentage, so you can 
see our field selection was not only careful but per- 
haps better than usual. 

The enthusiasm of our men was excellent; it be- 
came sort of a game to see how much they could pro- 
duce. And they did. 

The 3,117 applications received would, I believe, 
represent from 10,000 to 15,000 men—maybe more 
who actually met the recruiting teams or called at the 
posts, but many could not meet the qualifications. 

The applications will not only give us our 200 
troopers, but leave a very comfortable bank which we 
are glad to have because we now have a request be- 
fore the legislature for 150 more. 

In order to get the 200 on traffic patrol by spring 
we have revised our training plan. We will have two 
schools, out of which we will get 100 each. The first 
school was scheduled for the middle of February. In- 
stead of a 10 or 11-week course, however, these schools 
will be limited to six weeks each. The men will re- 
ceive their basic training and this will include trafhe 
patrol. All will be out on the road by the end of May. 

Next fall these men will be called back in groups 
of about 50 each and given the remainder of the 
course—which covers advanced police work, scientific 
investigation, and the like. 

This pattern looks so good to us that it may become 
permanent. This is because we feel the field work 
during the summer will better equip the recruits fon 
the more advanced work, will make it easier for them 
to understand it and easier to put into practice be 
cause of their experience. 


Kreml’s Leave of Absence Extended 


Franklin M. Kreml’s leave of absence from the di 
rectorship of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University and of the Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police has been ex- 
tended an additional year—to March 16, 1957. 


Mr. Kreml has served for the past year as directon 
of the Transportation Center at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and this extended leave will permit him to 
continue the organizational work and the staffing of 
the transportation agency. The Transportation Cen- 
ter was established in the University in December, 
1953, to carry on a program of research, undergradu- 
ate training, and graduate study aimed at the solution 
of major problems in the highway, rail, air, pipeline, 
and water divisions of the nation’s transportation in- 
dustry. 

Ray Ashworth will continue in the capacity of act- 
ing director of the Traffic Institute and the IACP 
Traffic Division for another year. 


The Police Chief 
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CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 


ENGINEERED 


M.P.H. SPEED TIMER 


Electrical speed timing has become an accepted method of 
controlling the speeder. The Stoelting "MPH Speed Timer” 
requires no special training or knowledge to set up and oper- 


ate—in most situations only one man is required. The basic 


principle is simple and the speeder (the public) is impressed 


with its precise and easy-to-understand operation. Employment 
of scientific SPEED CHECKING methods builds up the pres- 
tige of a police department in the community and eliminates 


complaints of entrapment. 


Features: 


@ No leveling of switches 
required 


Extra large dial face 


Heavy gauge aluminum 
cases @ Carrying cases equally 
Rugged timing device balanced 


No training required @ Battery operated — A.C. 


power supply — Supplied for 


Positive acting timing 
switches either 6 or 12 volt operation 
Long prominent pointer @ Low in price 


W] = Dealers Write — Some Territories Stilt Open 


C.H. STOELTING COMPANY 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE ° 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Le Detectors 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 














PRAISE FOR STATE POLICE WORK 


(The following remarks were made by Maryland 
Governor Theodore R. McKeldin at a recent gradu- 
ation ceremony for members of the Maryland State 
Police at Pikesville.) 


It is to the credit of this nation that it has no over- 
all national police force—no federal directorate over 
the men and women who maintain peace and order 
in the hamlets, villages, towns, cities, counties, and 
states throughout the land. 

There are, of course, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the Secret Service, but their jobs are 
specialized and well defined. They have nothing to 
do with a murder in Keokuk or a robbery in New 
York unless certain interstate conditions are involved, 
or unless their help is asked in some special branch of 
the crime detection science. 

There are probably close to 200,000 policemen and 
policewomen today in some 40,000 jurisdictions 
throughout the United States—ranging from town con- 
stables to the F. B. I. 


It is a loose system, to be sure, and probably not 
the most efficient in the world. Some of the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations frown on our lack of a na- 
tional police force. 

But while we maintain our system of local govern- 
ments with local police powers, we will never have a 
Gestapo or any other system of policemen spying on 
our people in general and making changes to please 
the political whims of some ambitious tyrant. 

And yet a national police force might have come 
to pass in this America in the name of efficiency ex- 
cept for one thing. 


That one thing was the foresight of our state govern- 
ments in the 19th and 20th centuries—and their de- 
velopment of our systems of state police. 

State police departments were launched in the pre- 
vious century in Texas, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut. The experiments were so successful that Penn- 
sylvania joined the list in 1905, and others followed. 

The state police (agencies) were an immediate suc- 
cess. They were wholly free from many of the old 
traditions, policies anc customs in which the older 
county and municipal departments were steeped at 
the time. They were kept out of politics, generally 
speaking, and were unhampered in their successful 
experiments with new devices for selection, training, 
and promotion. 

State police forces never have been large in numbers. 

Today, in Maryland and in most other states, the 
members are far too few for the steadily growing task 
of patrolling our highways which has become one 
of their major and more important assignments. 


But the great value of the state police has been in 
the high standards they established in police work. 

Other jurisdictions were inspired to follow their 
good examples, and to establish high qualifications 
for recruits and merit systems for advancement. 

The obnoxious fee system for compensating mem- 
bers of the minor judiciary and law enforcement ofh- 
cers was abolished in many states following the estab- 
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Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland 
congratulates a new member of the Maryland State 
Police at recent graduation exercises in Pikesville. 
In the background are, l. to r., Attorney General C, 
Ferdinand Sybert and Colonel E. F. Munshower, 
superintendent of the Maryland State Police. 


pee 


lishment of state police departments—because trained 
state policemen were not susceptible to the lures of 
making arrests for profit, and frowned on the ai 
raigning of cases before justices of the peace who 
would be paid for their time only through finding 
defendants guilty. With a good law enforcement 
officer, punishment is not an end in itself. To be 
useful, it must serve the purposes of justice. 


Skilled policemen, trained under the state police 
systems, give aid when needed to the sheriffs in the 
counties and other police in various jurisdictions. 


In short, the state police have made unnecessary 
any establishment of an over-all national police force 
by providing a degree of police coordination within 
each state and by setting higher standards for police 
work and police organization. 

We are proud of the Maryland State Police—and 
grateful for its excellent work. It is an organization 
that deserves to grow—and its growth is demanded 
by the extraordinarily rapid rise in Maryland’s popu- 
lation, and particularly by the vast expansion of ou 
system of highways. 

It is a pleasure for me to congratulate the members 
of this class of graduates and of all such classes on 
becoming members of a great organization of officers 
of the law—an organization that has the respect of 
the people of Maryland for the property it protects, 
for the lives it saves, and for its impartial enforcement 
of our laws. 

Gentlemen, we know you are on the side of law 
and order. Otherwise you would not have chosen the 
profession into which you are graduated today. It is 
not an easy job. It is not one in which you will 
amass intrinsic wealth. 

It is a job in which you will earn the gratitude of 
your fellow citizens and in which you can amass a 
fortune in knowledge of great things accomplished 
and the satisfaction of a job well done. 


The Police Chief 
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Fabric 
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Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
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1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 

: cTeToys) | Fe) 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit r Orr 






Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 


























Imitation is the most certain proof of superiority! The time and energy 
others put into imitating FEDERAL, FEDERAL puts into product research 
and improvement. 


FEDERAL is the leader! 


For proof, notice the overwhelming percentage of FEDERAL Beacon 
Ray lights and FEDERAL Coaster sirens used as standard equipment 
on the superior police apparatus in the pictures in the magazines. 


This doesn’t just “happen” —an overwhelming preference doesn’t 
develop overnight — it builds gradually from years of high quality 
production backed by years of dependable, co-operative service. 


If you are in doubt, do as so many others do, those who know — 
SPECIFY FEDERAL! 


FEDERAL manufactures a complete line of emergency vehicle warn- 
ing signals. s 








8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 








USE OF SEDATIVES IN LIE DETECTION 
By R. S. MacMurray 
MacMurray and Associates 
Retired Captain, Police Department 
Huntington, Indiana 

During my long experience in investigative work 
I was of the opinon that bromides would affect a poly- 
graph test adversely by action on the blood pressure 
and respiration of the subject being examined. I re- 

cently encountered a situation where nervene tablets 
taken by the subject had the opposite effect—it ac- 
tually seemed to aid in the testing. 

We recently received a request from the John Doe 
Electrical Company to investigate the disappearance 
of $500 from its vault. There were but three em- 
ployees having access to this vault—James Doe, the 
ofice manager; Carrie James, the bookkeeper, and 
Sarah Rogers, accounts receivable clerk. 

We ran the three through the lie detector to de- 
termine the guilty employee. The office manager 
passed the susceptibility test, although he tried to mix 
up the operator. He also passed the actual test, giv- 
ing definite indication of his innocence. Mrs. James, 
the bookkeeper, passed the susceptibility test but 
failed to pass the actual test, giving definite indica- 
tion of guilt in the theft. Mrs. Rogers, the clerk, 


passed both the SS test and actual test, giving definite 


indication of innocence. 
The test questions used were: Do you know who 


took the $500 that was short in the company accounts? 


Did you take the $500? Did you use the $500 for youn 
own personal use? Did you alter the books to cover 


this $500? 

We had definite indication that Mrs. James was 
guilty on all four counts. However, the reaction to 
the third question indicated that she alone did not 
share in all of the benefits of the $500. 

During the questioning Mrs. James appeared to be 
very frank and at no time gave the interviewers any 
physical evidence of guilt—no nervousness, no twitch- 
ing of fingers, no dry throat, no wetting of lips, no 
change of color in face, no tapping of feet. At all 

times she was very composed and steadfastly main- 
tained her innocence. She was questioned for an hour; 
then a break, and another hour of interrogation. Dur- 
ing all this time she remained calm and cool. 

Finally I told her I was going to speak frankly to 
her, advising that after 25 years in criminal investi- 
gations I would feel that I had done her a grave in- 
justice if I permitted her to leave without a full con- 
fession of taking the money, when and where she took 
it and what she had done with it. I warned her that 
she was a very poor liar and the machine had indi- 
cated she was not of a criminal nature; that there 
must have been considerable pressure for her to have 

I pointed out her very nature 


committed this theft. 
would not permit her to go through life hiding this 


lie and, in my opinion, to attempt to do so would 

bring on a nervous breakdown in a short time. 
To this she stated she could not afford a breakdown, 

that her husband had just been discharged from a 


KEELER POLYGRA 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 
@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.’ 
& Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.’ 
oa Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 
@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 
AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘“‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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“Precision Instruments Since 1936 
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hospital after a long illness and was returning to work. 
They had finished building a new home just prior 
to his illness. We told her we would do all we could 
for her if she would tell us the truth. 

At this point she admitted the theft and altering the 
books to cover it. She was again run on the lie de- 
tector to determine if she were telling the truth, and 
it was definitely indicated she was. She further ad- 
vised that she had spent the money for current house- 
hold bills, and this, too, was indicated as being the 
truth. 

After it was all over she said, “I feel much better 
now. Perhaps I can get some sleep.” She explained 
she had been taking two to three sleeping tablets 
each night and before she came to our office she had 
taken four nervene tablets. Then, just before taking 
the lie detector test, she had asked to get a drink of 
water and had taken two more. When she had been 
brought back for further questioning she repeated 
the procedure. 

Police from other sections of the country have un- 
doubtedly encountered this phenomena. This woman 
is naturally of a nervous temperament, yet the se- 
datives had completely disguised that fact. And their 
use actually seemed to aid in running the test by 
calming her down, saving the operator the trouble of 
having to do this in his own way. 

I would appreciate hearing from any other IACP 
members who have information on this aspect of lie 
detection. The machine used in this case was the 
B&W Lie Detector. 


KIND OF SILLY, ISN’T IT? 


Reprint of an editorial from the Ocala, Florida, 
Star Banner 


\n alert state highway patrolman spotted a boot- 
legger on the highway right here in Ocala. 

He began immediate pursuit. When the fugitive 
left his automobile and started afoot across the coun- 
try side, the patrolman followed and ran him down. 

What happened next? The patrolman had to call 
upon the State Beverage Department to make the 
technical arrest. 

Silly, isn’t it? 

The beverage department agent, the highway pa- 
trolman, the wild life officer, the sheriff and his de- 
puties, and all constables and police officers subscribe 
to identical oaths of office. Why limit the powers of 
arrest? 

Assuming the prospective consumer of the 200 gal- 
lons of moonshine will satisfy their alcoholic cravings 
through the purchase of legal spirits, the state patrol- 
man’s vigilance made Uncle Sam and the state ol 
Florida more than $2,000. This represents the com- 
bined taxes on a corresponding volume of intoxicants 
on sale at bars and package stores. 

Highway patrolmen are officers of the state of Flori- 
da just as surely as are beverage agents or sheriff's 
deputies. 

There is at least commonsense reason in support 
of an argument that any state officer, be he highway 
patrolman, beverage agent, game warden or deputy 
sheriff, is guilty of malfeasance every time he fails 
to make an arrest when any state law is violated in 
his presence. 

A requirement that all state officers enforce all 
state laws presents an idea we would like to see kicked 
around in the next gubernatorial campaign. 


The Police Chief 





AT THE SCENE OF THE CRIME 







‘ne SPEED 
) GRAPHIC: 





MULTIPLE FLASH TECHNIQUE—In the study of a 
crime, it is sometimes necessary to show the full depth of an 
apartment hallway or building or a group of rooms. The 
above photograph shows how this was done with the 
versatile Speed Graphic, a Graflite flash unit and two Tele- 
flash units, spaced 25 feet apart. The police photographer 
set the Speed Graphic on a tripod and focused at a point 
midway in the hall. The shutter was tripped. The flash of 
the Graflite unit attached to the camera excited the light- 
sensitive phototubes of the Teleflash units, causing them to 
flash in synchronization. The result—a fully illuminated 
hallway and a photograph that can be used to present 
undeniable evidence to a jury. 


TELEFLASH—Teleflash provides the most 
practical system for using multiple flash 
lamps. They can be used indoors or at 
accident scenes as “slave units.” Teleflash 
units do not have to be connected to the 
camera. Save time... can be set up fast... 
need no connecting cords. Completely de- 
pendable . . . have no controls, switches or 
dials. 


GRAFLEX: 









See your local Graflex dealer or write Dept. 
PC-46 for further information. 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-REGORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


® OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
@ EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 
® REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
® RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
* INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
® SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 
* VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 
© PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 
INVALUABLE FOR 


‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION = //| 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT .< / ;\ \ 
TAPPING WIRES i) 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUGER 60., INC. 


812 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 
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FBI SCHOLARSHIPS IN ERIE COUNTY 


Financial aid is now available to Erie County, 
Pennsylvania, law enforcement officers who are ap- 
proved and selected to attend the FBI National 
Academy. The Erie County Judges and Police Ex- 
ecutive Conference has established two annual $500 
scholarships for policemen taking the 12-week train- 
ing course. 

In taking this action, the Conference pointed out 
that although police chosen to attend the Academy 
receive their regular pay, they incur many additional 
expenses, such as maintaining homes in both Erie 
County and in Washington, D. C. 

Details of the scholarships are to be worked out 
by a committee headed by Robert B. Robinson, asso- 
ciate editor of the Conference's official publication, 
of Buffalo. Serving on the committee with him are 
Lt. Charles D. Curtin, Lackawanna; Chief Edwin 
Evans, Amherst; Capt. Leo C. Miller, Buffalo; Thomas 
W. Ryan, former state safety director; Earl J. Basehart, 
Bulfalo Auto Club safety director; Undersheriff B. 
John Tutuska, Robert H. Zahm and Wesley W. 
Nichols, Erie County probation department; Frank 
B. Laszewski, Gilbert Tremblay, Patrick W. Gismondi 
and Samuel Morrison. 

Money for the scholarships will be raised within 
the 600-member Conference. 


. . - ; 7 
Wisconsin Speed Analysis Survey 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
is conducting a speed analysis survey on selected high- 
ways in the state of Wisconsin. 

This is an independent project and is not an in- 
tegral part of the current program of expansion, re- 
organization, and training of the Wisconsin State 
Patrol. 

The object of this study is the establishment of 
norms relating to driver behavior for use by state 
and county traffic law enforcement agencies, particu 
larly with respect to speed. 

The Wisconsin project is a continuation of a long- 
range program of the Traffic Institute, started in othe 
states, involving analysis of driver behavior. The 
Traffic Institute is primarily interested in discovering 
and defining long-term trends. No reportable results 
of this study will be available for at least a year. 
Upon successful completion of the program, or at 
such time as useful results are developed, upon ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Public Roads, findings will be 
reported to state and county law enforcement agencies. 

This project is similar in character to certain studies 
made over a period of years in Wisconsin by its 
State Highway Department and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, but is entirely independent and separate from 
these studies. 

The Wisconsin speed study is under the direction 
of James Stannard Baker, director of research and 
development for the Traffic Institute. 


Bicycle riders are involved in 10 traffic accidents 
each day in California, the California Highway Patrol 
reports as result of study of accident records. Patrol 
Commissioner B. R. Caldwell adds that failure to 
obey rules is the leading cause of traffic accidents 
involving bicycles. 
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Aecident at 
10th and West — 


— reported immediately with the 
Gamewell Police Signaling System 





Citizens’ Emergency Call Features are used with Write for your copy of the Gamewell Police 

many systems today . . . to make the entire Signaling System Booklet describing this and 

Police Department’s work more effective. many other features designed to speed com- 
In progressive cities and towns such as Phila- munications. 


delphia, North Providence and Malden, Mass. 
the Citizens’ Emergency Call Feature makes 
the signaling system of maximum value to 
the community, to its citizens and to the 
police. Emergency calls from street patrol. 
boxes can be made by means of public tele- 
phone, emergency lever or emergency key 
... Whichever best meets the community’s 
needs. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
= Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of precision electrical equipment 
since 1855 





SHOULD POLICE USE 
UNMARKED CARS? 


(Bulletin prepared by Safety Division, Motor Vehicle 
Department, State of Wisconsin) 


Should the traffic police of a community or state 
use unmarked vehicles as an aid to strict enforcement 
of traffic laws? 

This a question that will be asked with increasing 
frequency in the months ahead. The National Safety 
Council has just announced that the nationwide traffic 
death toll for last year now stands at 38,300. The 
Motor Vehicle Department of Wisconsin has revealed 
that the Badger State’s contribution to this toll was 
929 fatalities, the highest in our state’s history. 


Expert opinion is divided on the question as to 
whether law enforcement officers should use plain 
cars in tracking down bad drivers. Public opinion, 
too, is divided. 

In New York City, Police Commissioner Stephen 
Kennedy last month appeared before a city council 
committee, opposing a resolution calling on him to 
quit using unmarked cars manned by uniformed off- 
cers seeking to apprehend traffic law violators. 

City councilmen who drafted the resolution con- 
tended that motorists might become panicky because 
of fear of hold-ups, and it was feared that the result 
might be a race between cars. Commissioner Ken- 
nedy defended his use of unmarked cars by stating 
they were assigned to areas where there had been a 
high incidence of accidents. Sizeable reductions in 
the accident toll followed. 


Such states as Connecticut, New Jersey and Wash- 
ington are making use of unmarked cars on rural 
highways. It is reported that 65 per cent of New 
Jersey’s state police cars are unmarked. 


Here in Wisconsin, all squad cars used by the State 
Patrol are plainly marked. In some counties and 
some cities in the state limited use is made of un- 
marked cars by trafhe police officers. 


Outspoken against the use of unmarked cars is the 
American Automobile Association. In addressing the 
association’s 53rd annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., late last year, President Sardoni expressed con- 
cern over the spirit of “crackdown” prevailing among 
certain law enforcement agencies. 


The Wisconsin Division of the AAA has urged in- 
creased patrolling of our highways, but insists that 
such patrolling should be in plainly marked cars. 
The motor club contends that the presence of clear- 
ly visible squad cars, with the posting of adequate 
radar warning signs, “will do more to obtain the vol- 
untary cooperation of motorists than will unmarked 
patrol cars, which can only arouse public indignation.” 


How does the public feel about this question? 


Last month The Minneapolis Tribune conducted a 
survey, questioning representative men and women, 
21 years of age and older, throughout Minnesota. 
This is a question that interviewers asked, “Some- 
times the State Highway Patrol in Minnesota, and 
local police, are criticized for using unmarked patrol 
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cars in their work of enforcing traffic laws and arrest- 
ing violators. How do you feel about this; do you 
think unmarked patrol cars should or should not be 


>” 


used? 


Seventy-five per cent of those questioned approved 
of the procedure, 21 per cent were opposed to it, one 
per cent gave qualified answers, and three per cent 
expressed no opinons. 


Those in favor of unmarked patrol cars gave these 
principal reasons: People will be more cautious; more 
violators will be caught; the law should be obeyed 
at all times; and if a motorist is obeying the law he 
has no reason to be concerned. 

Persons opposed to unmarked patrol cars said that 
to adopt such a policy means being sneaky and under- 
handed. A motorist would not know whether he were 
being stopped by police or by a bandit. It was con- 
tended that people drive more cautiously when they 
are watching for marked patrol cars. And it’s easier 
to find a patrol officer in an emergency if you can 
start looking for a clearly visible squad car. 

The Minnesota Poll brought out that the use of 
unmarked patrol cars is favored by 79 per cent of 
the farmers questioned, 75 per cent of city folks ques- 
tioned, and 72 per cent of town and village residents 
interviewed. 

In answer to objections concerning unmarked cars, 
some law enforcement chiefs argue: “We have been 
criticized for being unsportsmanlike. Must we give 
people a sporting chance to kill or injure themselves 


=e) 


and others? 

Whatever your personal feeling may be on this 
matter, I think you will agree with a recent editorial 
comment by The Milwaukee Journal: “The impor- 
tant fact is that careful, law-abiding drivers have 
nothing to fear from a police car, marked or un- 
marked.” 


American Bar Foundation Survey 
Launches Field Pilot Project in Wis. 


Embarked upon a research program designed to 
be one of the most far-reaching and significant activ- 
ities attempted by the legal profession, the American 
Bar Foundation on February | launched the first pilot 
project by a field staff unit in Wisconsin in its study 
of the operation of the system of criminal justice in 
the United States. The unit is testing operations and 
methods proposed for the fact-finding survey in three 
jurisdictions on a small scale, and from this starting 
point an orderly and systematic expansion is con- 
templated until the project reaches the peak of its 
operations. 


Purpose of the survey, which may continue for a 
five-year period, is to collect and to make available 
to the profession and to the public a comprehensive 
and accurate description and evaluation of the pro- 
cesses of criminal justice. The findings will be accept- 
ed as an authoritative foundation upon which sound 
and lasting remedial measures may be based. 


The field of investigation is divided into four main 
divisions: Administration and Operation of the Police 
Agencies; Prosecution and Defense; Administration 
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and Operation of the Criminal Courts; and Probation, 
Sentence and Parole. The work is under direction of 
a headquarters staff of professionally skilled individ- 
uals in each of the areas of study. 

Field research teams, after a one-month training 
program, will be sent into the various jurisdictions 
selected for field operations to study, observe and de- 
scribe the operations of the system of criminal justice. 

Field reports will be analyzed and evaluated by the 
headquarters staff and the American Bar Foundation’s 
Special Committee on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice. 

Professor Arthur H. Sherry, University of California 
Law School, is the project director. Assistant project 
director is John A. Pettis, Jr., also of the University 
of California. Director of field research is Professon 
Frank J. Remington, University of Wisconsin School 
of Law, assisted by Dr. Lloyd E. Ohlin, director of the 
Center for Education and Research in Corrections, 
University of Chicago. 

The consultants serving in each of the four main 
areas of inquiry are: 

Police Administration—O. W. Wilson, dean of the 
School of Criminology, University of California, Ber- 
keley, and a former chief of police of Wichita, Kans. 

Prosecution and Defense—Fred E. Inbau, Highland 
Park, IIl., professor of law at Northwestern University 
and a former director of the Chicago Police Scientific 
Crime Detection Laboratory. 

Criminal Courts—Benjamin A. Matthews, New York 
City, former Assistant U. S. Attorney in southern New 
York, former Special Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, and former chief counsel of the 
New York State Crime Commission. 

Probation, Sentence and Parole—Sanford Bates, 
Pennington, N. J., former Superintendent of Prisons, 
and recently retired Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies for the state of New Jersey. 

Advisory Committee of the ABF, which will have 
general supervision of the project, is composed of: 
General William Donovan, chairman, New York City; 
Dean Albert J. Harno, vice chairman, University of 
Illinois Law School; Walter P. Armstrong, Jr., secre- 
tary, Memphis, Tenn.; Judge Bolitha J. Laws, United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C.; Warren Olney, II, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C.; Floyd E. Thompson, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; G. Aaron Youngquist, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Chief Justice Earl Warren, Advisor, Washington, 
mK, 

The ABF re-emphasizes that the survey will be 
restricted to a study of the organization and operation 
of systems and institutions involved in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and that the survey will 
not undertake to appraise the competency or integrity 
of individual officers. 
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An attractive and amusingly illustrated summary 
of Oklahoma City’s basic traffic regulations has been TITLE 
produced by the Oklahoma City Safety Council. Single 
copies of the summary, “Short Rules to Remember,” ADDRESS 
may be obtained from the Council at 319 Hales Build- ee 
ing, Oklahoma City, Okla. — 
The Police Chief APRIL, 1956 29 





Brazilian Police Officers Complete 
Traffic Studies At Northwestern 





Five officers of the Brazilian Federal Police recently 
completed 18 weeks of study at the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, II]. 


The officers are shown here receiving their gradu- 
ation certificates from Ray Ashworth (third from 
right), acting director of the Traffic Institute and of 
the IACP Traffic Division. Left to right in the photo 
are: Manoel M. Pires, Adauto G. Da Silva, and Fran- 
cisco F. Paladino, of the Civil Guard; Mr. Ashworth; 
Pedro Cassano and Luiz G. Da Costa, of the Special 
Police. 

All of the officers are stationed in Rio de Janeiro. 
They were to return to the capital city of Brazil to 
resume their police duties after visiting several cities 
in the Eastern part of the United States. 

During their period of study at the Traffic Institute 
the Brazilian officers completed courses in selected 
areas to equip them to suggest and assist in police and 
community trafic programs. Special study programs, 
one to four weeks in length, included accident inves- 
tigation, trafic law enforcement, traffic law for police, 
trafhe control devices and methods, chemical tests for 
intoxication, introduction to police management, and 
police trafhic records. 


The officers attended the Traffic Institute under 
the sponsorship of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. The plan for sending the officers to 
the United States for study was initiated by James S. 
Kemper, Chicago insurance executive, while serving 
as U. S. ambassador to Brazil. Mr. Kemper is chair- 
man of the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety 
which has provided funds for the training of police 
officers at the Trafhe Institute for the past 20 years. 


Police Associations’ National Conference 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the National 
Conlerence of Police Associations will be held at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, June 18 through 
22nd, Secretary-Treasurer Royce L. Givens, Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces. John E. Carton, of the New 
York City Police Department, is president of the As- 
sociation, 
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Navy “Launches” New Traffic Program 


The Navy has inaugurated a sweeping program de- 
signed to reduce trafic accidents among its off-duty 
military personnel. 


In a letter to all ships and stations, Vice Admiral 
J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of Naval Personnel, outlined 
the program which is directed toward the prevention 
of accidents involving privately-owned vehicles of Na- 
vy and Marine Corps men and women. 


“In view of the large number of accidents sustained 
by military personnel, resulting in loss of life, injuries 
property damage, and loss of man hours,’ Admiral 
Holloway said, “the Secretary of the Navy has directed 
the establishment of a motor vehicle accident pre- 
vention program and has assigned the joint responsi- 
bility for the formulation of such a program to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of 
Naval Personnel. To insure uniformity, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval 
Personnel have established a joint committee to pro- 
vide coordination of the implementation and oper- 
ation of the Department of the Navy Traffic Safety 
Program.” 

To make Navy and Marine Corps personnel more 
trafhc conscious, particularly while driving their own 
vehicles off-duty, the program embraces training, pub- 
licity, and enforcement activities. 

In the area of training, commanding officers are 
directed to provide instruction in safe driving, uti- 
lizing a curriculum which is now being prepared. Use 
of motion pictures of accidents, violations, and safe 
driving practices during instruction periods is en- 
couraged. 

To insure that the safety program receives adequate 
publicity, commanding officers are instructed to use 
editorials, articles, photographs, cartoons, quizzes and 
driving tips in ship or station newspapers; announce- 
ments, talks, and recordings on local radio stations, 
and promotional projects such as “Navy Driver of the 
Month” contests. 

The “teeth” in the Navy's traffic safety program 
comes under its enforcement provisions. Commands 
having jurisdiction over base automobile tags and 
stickers are urged to consider suspension or revoca- 
tion of such permits in the case of any Navy person 
convicted by civil or military courts for manslaughter 
or negligent homicide, felony involving vehicle, hit- 
and-run accident, driving while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor or narcotics, habitual viola- 
tion of trafic laws, speeding which results in revoca- 
tion of civil driver’s license, and other offenses wat 
ranting inclusion in the opinion of the local com- 
mander. 

The instruction to ships and stations states further: 
“Whenever needed or deemed advisable to furthet 
accomplish the aims of this program, commands hav- 
ing jurisdiction should operate off-base shore patrol 
trafic patrols with the written agreement and cooper- 
ation of the state and local enforcement agencies.” 

Commandants of Naval Districts will be responsible 
for the coordination of the traffic safety program. This 
coordination will include: 

1. Establishment of regulations concerning military 
personnel operating privately-owned motor vehicles 
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within areas under their jurisdiction and enforcement 
procedures incident thereto. 

2. Cooperation and liaison with local traffic enforce- 
ment agencies concerning accident prevention and 
analysis—to determine causes of accidents and appro- 
priate preventive measures. 

3. Arranging with local authorities to insure that 
adequate reporting of violations is accomplished. 
These reports will permit commanding officers to take 
appropriate disciplinary action and/or provide sup- 
plemental instruction in traffic safety. 

1. Assisting commanding officers of shore activities 
and fleet units in the establishment of their programs. 

5. Maintaining liaison and cooperating with othe 
military establishments within their districts. 

The instruction to commanding officers from the 
Chief of Naval Personnel states that reports on all 
motor vehicle accidents involving off-duty Navy men 
or women must be submitted monthly to the Chief ol 
Industrial Relations, Navy Department, Washington, 
mh G. 

“The Navy is proud of its on-station motor vehicle 
safety program,” Captain Howard L. Mathews, Navy 
Department Safety Director, said. “Since 1947 the mo- 
tor vehicle death rate (per 100,000 miles) at its nearly 
1,000 stations reporting activities in the U. S. and over- 
seas has been reduced to more than 60 per cent, re- 
sulting in great savings to our taxpayers. Further, 
in the past five years nearly 40,000 U. S. Navy safe- 
driving awards have been presented to military and 
civilian drivers of government vehicles. More than 
800 Secretary of the Navy awards for motor vehicle 
safety have been presented to Navy installations in 
this period. Our off-duty safety program will utilize 
many of the techniques developed in our on-station 
program. 


Publish Book On “Police Thinking” 


The W. H. Anderson Company, 646 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, has published A Guide to Modern Police 
Thinking, by Raymond E. Clilt. 

Thirty-seven subjects are covered. Among these are: 
history of policing, purposes of modern police, per- 
sonnel management, traffic duties, traffic safety edu- 
cation, selective assignment, intoxication tests, scien- 
tific aids, confidential informants, techniques of ar- 
rest, disaster control, strikes and riots, psychology in 
police work, law of arrest, law enforcement as a pro- 
fession, and the police officer as a community leader. 

Mr. Clift, former supervising captain and super- 
intendent of the Police Academy of the Cincinnati 
Police Department, is now serving as executive di- 
rector of the Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. A 
member of the Ohio Bar, Mr. Clift is a graduate of 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University and 
of the National Academy of the FBI. 

The 369-page publication sells for $7.50. 


Philadelphia Adds Safety Belts 

The Philadelphia Police Department's 57 emer- 
gency wagons are being equipped with safety belts 
constructed according to specifications prescribed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons reports. 

The green nylon-rayon web belts have a bursting 
strength of up to 1500 pounds. They will be attached 
to brackets bolted to the floorboard. 
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The Police Serutce 
743 44 Profession 


Police work, properly conducted and administered, 
is a profession and not a business or a job. We have 
in the world today a body of laws, not by any means 
perfect, but, like human beings, slowly evolving. They 
are designed to protect individual life, liberty and 
property. But these laws are not self-operating. They 
must be enforced by a trained body of men and 
women, dedicated to creating a much better world 
than that which we live in now—a new world of order 
and opportunity for all. Law enforcement is ex- 
ploring new frontiers and offers a definite challenge 
to the adventurous spirit—the satisfaction of pioneer- 
ing in the service of humanity. 

There is a noticeable trend toward upgrading the 
standards of police service. Requirements are be- 
coming stiffer, opportunities wider. The time is 
coming when the men and women who enforce our 
laws will have the same professional standing as those 
who make or interpret them. Crime detection is 
no longer a matter of hiring a large man, giving him 
a uniform cap, a badge and a gun, and having him 
stand on a street corner and make arrests. /t is a 
highly scientific job. 

Old-time police organizations were too olten re- 
cruited from the ranks of “unemployed politicians.” 
In those days few attempts were made to improve 
police practices so as to meet the needs of the com- 
munity or society as a whole. Gradually over the 
years emphasis was placed upon improving the meth- 
ods of detection of crime and then upon improving 
techniques of apprehension. A third police function 
was added officially by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police in 1922—that of crime prevention. 
As an ideal, crime prevention has been slowly per- 
meating our consciousness until finally it is beginning 
to appear in practice. 

There is an interesting correlation between this 
threefold evolution of police function and the three 
“tools,” so to speak, which evolved for putting it into 
operation—that is, the scientific advances made in 
transportation (the motor vehicle) , communications 
(the radio and television) , and now at last personnel 
(the scientifically trained officer). Evolution moves 
in a spiral. As police service places increasing em- 
phasis upon crime prevention, a higher type of per- 
sonnel is attracted—and as a higher type of police 
ofhcer comes into being, there will be greater advances 
in crime prevention. In the words of the superin- 
tendent of one of the country’s outstanding prisons: 
“Give us the right kind of men, and we won't have to 
build a wall or use a gun tower.” 


Defining A Profession 
But there is much uphill work still to be done before 
this professionalization is fully accomplished and a 
great portion of it will rest upon the shoulders of the 


(This address was given by Mr. Donigan at the second commence- 
ment exercises of the Police Training Academy of Baton Rouge, La.) 
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By Robert L. Donigan 
Counsel, The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


peace officers in this fine community as well as through- 
out the rest of this great nation of ours. However, 
before proceeding further, it might be fitting to note 
the marks of a profession, indicating those factors 
which seem to control the acceptance of an occupation 
as a profession: 

1. An occupation to be considered a_ profession 
must first of all have associated with it a body of 
knowledge—recognizable and specific knowledge. The 
occupation cannot be such a simple thing as not to 
require some special know-how and involve something 
more than elementary manual dexterity or physical 
skill. 

2. Secondly, the body of knowledge associated with 
the occupation or activity must be organized. It must 
be in transmissible form, that is, of such nature that 
it can be passed on and taught. The organized body 
of knowledge must include scientific techniques and 
principles. This organized body of knowledge is not 
patented or a trade or a business secret. The tech- 
niques and knowledge must be open to all. 

3. The third factor to be considered is that of 
research attitude. There must be study and research 
designed to improve the activity or occupation by 
adding to the wealth of knowledge and the improved 
performance of the workers. There must be provi- 
sion for passing on the results of this research and 
study to students and workers in actual service in the 
field so that they may take advantage of the results 
thereof. 

4. The fourth characteristic of a profession is that 
the workers must be professionally minded, not just 
doing the work for the sake of a living. The workers 
must be enthusiastic about their work—believe it 
worthwhile to work for, to live for. It must have 
sufficient appeal to retain their life-long adherence; 
that is, it must not be considered as a mere stepping 
stone to some other occupation, job, profession, office, 
or ambition. It must be a dominant purpose in their 
life. The job must be larger than the individual. 
It must impel the individual to extend himsell, to do 
more than the job requires so that finally the occupa- 
tion is raised to a higher level than most people be- 
lieve possible. There must be an unselfish, deep- 
rooted interest in the job and in advancement of the 
occupation on the part of most of the members of 
the professional group. They must be capable of 
exercising discretion, judgment and self-direction by 
contrast with the requirements of a job subject to 
immediate direction and detailed supervision. 

5. Every occupation heretofore admitted to the 
rank of a profession has had to prove that it possessed 
some special social reference and utility. The activity 
must involve the performance of some highly neces- 
sary social service. Selling antiques, for example, 
cannot be expected to be included in the list of pro- 
fessions, since the antique dealer, however fascinating 
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and satisfying he may find his occupation, cannot by 
any recognized standards of judging be reckoned as 
providing a necessary social service. But the police 
service may well be recognized as giving the same type 
of indispensable social service that is credited to 
medicine, law, and teaching. 

6. Finally, because of the special prestige and 
privileges accorded to a profession, its members must 
be obligated to live up to and by an established and 
accepted code of ethics. Such a code must prescribe 
some of the essential character qualities required of 
its practitioners, must clearly define their obligations 
to the public they serve, to each other, to the pro- 
fession itself. Naturally such a code will require the 
majority consent of the members of the profession, 
that is, the “public opinion” of its members, and may 
also require some recognized procedure for seeing 
that the code is generally accepted and lived up to. 
That such a code is not impossible is proved by the 
Hippocratic oath attributed to the “father of medi- 
cine” which has survived for 23 centuries as guide to 
the activities of teachers and practitioners of medicine. 
For a century bar associations have had such codes 
and appropriate committees for administering them. 
One of the first acts of the newly organized American 
Association of University Professors 30 years ago was 
to adopt certain basic principles which to all intents 
and purposes constitute a code for university teachers. 


Need more be said? The recognized marks of a 
genuine profession have been outlined before you. 
There are probably few persons, if any, in this audi- 
ence who doubt that it is possible for each peace 
officer in this community to raise his job to that high 
level, but not in a single day—that goes without say- 
ing. Chief Arrighi, Captain Bannister, members ol 
the City Council, members of the Board of Education, 
staff members of the Louisiana State University, busi- 
ness men, and the many other public officials and 
private citizens who have contributed to the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Police Training Acad- 
emy of the city of Baton Rouge—the many who have 
contributed their services without monetary reward 
of any kind—are to be commended for the long 
strides forward which they have taken in this direc- 
tion. They are to be counted among the other hardy 
pioneers in this country who are laying the founda- 
tions of that upward step which will improve each 
peace officer’s sense of achievement while at the same 
time raising the whole level of police performance. 


Positive Protection Emphasized 

But the establishment of a Police Academy is not 
the end, only a beginning towards the objectives out- 
lined earlier. Police administrators, public officials, 
and the public themselves must realize that it is only 
one step forward on the long and rugged path 
towards the professionalization of police service. There 
are many more modern methods and techniques which 
must be inaugurated within a police department to 
enable it and its individual members to contribute 
towards this ultimate goal. 


And those of you who are being honored here to- 
night as graduates of the Baton Rouge Police Training 
Academy also must realize that the wonderful oppor- 
tunity you have had to share in the learning of scien- 
tific methods and techinques employed in police serv- 
ice is just the beginning as far as you as individuals 
are concerned. This training is just the first step in 
what we all hope will be a long and honorable career 
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in this new and coming profession for each one of 
you. But the road ahead is a rough and rocky one. 


Each of you will be well advised to continue to add 
to your skills and knowledge as a police officer for as 
long as you make this occupation a career. Take 
every Opportunity to study and go to school in con- 
nection with every phase of the police service. This 
of course includes the always important phase of 
human relations. It is this field that you will learn 
one of the greatest obligations of the police officer in 
the advancement of his profession is to convince the 
public that his occupation is truly worthy of being 
placed on the level of a profession. This means that 
each and every one of you must do his part in selling 
the public that you have something of value—work 
at the art of public relations, as it were. 

When the word “selling” is mentioned, however, it 
frequently reminds me of the clothing store proprietor 
who was trying to clear out his last summer's stock. 
One of the left over suits was an absolute nightmare 
to him. It was perfectly tailored and cut from ma- 
terial of the finest quality, but the pattern consisted 
of enormous checks, and the predominant colors 
were green, purple and orange. So as he was going 
out to lunch, one day, the proprietor called his assist- 
ant over and said: “Sam, we gotta get rid of that suit. 
See if you can’t figure something to do about it, while 
I'm gone.” Well, when he returned about an hour 
later, he found to his amazed delight that the suit 
had been sold, but the store was a wreck and so was 
Sam. A whole rack of clothing had been overturned 
and a showcase was broken. Sam’s face and hands 
were cut and bleeding, and his suit was in shreds. 
“Good heavens, Sam,” said the proprietor. “What 
happened? Did you have to force that suit on a cus- 
tomer?” “Oh, no,” said Sam, “he didn’t object at 
all, but I sure had one helluva scrap with his seeing- 
eye dog.” 


It is certain that none of us would approve of Sam’s 
methods. However, you will admit that he possessed 
the true spirit of salesmanship and it is this spirit that 
every peace officer must acquire if he hopes to sell 
police service as a profession. Police service is a pro- 
duct offered to some degree in every section of our 
country. It is a service of great potential in terms of 
community good. The job to be done in interpreting 
police service for our public is very great. To be done 
properly, each and every peace officer is responsible 
for informing the public, who must have facts supplied 
and interpreted by the police themselves. Police are 
obligated to tell the public, not only by word of mouth 
but most importantly, by demonstration, what the 
service stands for in terms of the individual, his job, 
his family and his community. 


Police service has a deep social significance. Its 
efficiency or inefficiency affects a community in many 
ways. Police service effects everyone. It is not some- 
thing which can be taken or left at will. A _ police 
department is much more than a mere law enforce- 
ment agency existing solely to capture offenders. It 
must remain in part an inhibiting service, but there 
is a still greater role. Policing is a positive function 
that should have a deep meaning for the good people, 
although it is too often regarded by them as something 
that must be maintained to control and apprehend 
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a small number of bad people. The positive pro- 
tective side of your work must be interpreted for the 
great number of good people. We are inclined to 
separate ourselves (good people) from those who 
have done wrong (bad people) and hope by doing so 
to escape attention. We notice this particularly in 
trafic regulations where we deal principally with the 


good people. Resenting certain police methods 
brought over consciously or subconsciously from the 
criminal field, these good people have forced law en- 
forcement agencies to improve officer-violator rela- 
tions, traffic law enforcement techniques and practices. 
The police alone must assume responsibility for cor- 
recting the impression that police service is intended 
primarily for the apprehension of law breakers with 
but incidental benefits for those who observe the 
law. Police public relations can change this impres- 
sion. 


Role Of Individual Officers 
Every grad here tonight will learn quickly that his 
role in this field is most important. Too many police 
officers in this country have the misunderstanding 
that “public relations” concerns only a chief of police 
and other high ranking police administrators within a 
department. Nothing is further from the truth. To 
you and to Chief Arrighi, you are not the Chief—but 
to your public—you are the Chief. You are the Police 
Department. You are the fellow the people you con- 
tact use as a measuring stick to get the answer to 
“What kind of a man is the Chief?’ “What kind of 
men make up the Department?”” You may not wear 
the Chief's badge. You may not make the top policy 
decisions. But you decide what the people in youn 

city think about your Police Department. 


Most police officers put the problem of “public 
relations” in the same category as police budgets and 
police planning. Policemen know and think: “Here 
is something that affects me personally but it is not 
my concern because there is nothing I can do about it.” 
The truth of the matter is—you are the only one who 
can do something about this job called public rela- 
tions. Why? Because you are the person who contacts 
the public. And the man who contacts the public 
is the most important link in any public relations 
program. It is true the Chief has certain functions 
as do the top ranking administrators under him. Their 
jobs are important. But they are not as important, 
nor as essential as your part in this effort concerned 
with police public relations. 


It is not unusual to hear someone say: “What this 
police department needs is a real public relations 
man.” Granted a good public relations man would 
be an asset to any police department if the men in 
the department, all of them, would carry their end 
of the load. But if they didn’t, that public relations 
man would be of little help. He would look good 
for a while, then we would begin to see holes in him. 
Why? Because, unless your relations with the public 
are good, smooth, friendly and of a nature that pro- 
duces continuous and endless good will, most of the 
work of the Chief and his staff goes out the window. 
You, the individual policeman, are the fellow who 
decides and who determines the kind of relations 
your police department has with your public. Thus, 
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you hold the answer to the question: “Are our rela- 
tions with our public good—or bad?” 


As our good friend, Dan Hollingsworth, a former 
police official, has so well defined it in his booklet 
“Rocks in the Roadway,” police public relations are: 


1. Selling—selling yourself, your work, your uni- 
form, your service and your protection—selling the 
idea and the ideals of police service to your people. 


2. Doing a good job of policing in your community 
and doing a good job of serving your people. Then, 
letting your people find out what a good job you are 
doing. (Of course, in this you have to help them a 
little, and this must be done in such a discreet way 
it will not take the appearance of ballyhoo or press 
agentry.) 


3. Persuading people to like you—going out of 
your way as time and occasion will permit, to cause 
people to like you. 


t. Applying common sense to your work and your 
contacts. 


5. Making and holding friends—friends for your- 
self and friends for your department—friends for the 
police service as a whole. 


6. Putting zest, enthusiasm, tact, personality and 
showmanship into your job. 


7. Persuading people to believe in you and to 
have faith in you and in your service. 


8. Proving to people that your service is continu- 
ally in their interest. 


9. Getting along with people—and on this point in 
the police service, we must grant a few exceptions, 
for there are some people, and there are some con- 
ditions which, when joined together, preclude any 
possibility of your getting along with them smoothly 
and happilly. 


10. Making good impressions on people—deliber- 
ately making good impressions on people. 


11. The total of all the individual conduct of all 
your police officers—a total which says to the people 
of your community: “Here is a group of fellows who 
know what they are doing and who believe in what 
they are doing. They are human but they are well 
trained. They are disciplined, yet they have an un- 
derstanding of people and are thoughtful and con- 
siderate.” 


Thus, if each and every peace officer will follow, 
what we might call, these primary tenets of police 
service, he will truly stand as a strong bulwark be- 
tween the democratic form of government of the 
American people and the several subversive forces 
which are trying so desperately and constantly to tear 
it asunder. But the peace officer cannot do it alone. 
Our good people, the citizens of every community, 
must do their part in raising the standards of police 
service. 

As J. Edgar Hoover has pointed out, “A great de- 
moralizing influence upon the police of the Nation 
is the pitifully low salaries they are paid. In many 
cities ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants, the 
entrance salaries for law enforcement officials start 
as low as $1770 per year, while in cities having over 
500,000 inhabitants, entrance salaries start as low as 





Available at last! 


MINIATURE ELECTRONIC 
INVESTIGATIVE EQUIPMENT 


Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
...secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use. 
These scientific aids to crime detection 
and apprehension of lawbreakers... 
completely different from other 
electronic investigative devices... are 
now being offered to state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 

efficient, time-saving miniature electronic 
investigative equipment is available only 

to qualified personnel. Write for it 

today on your official stationery. 
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Traffic Investigation 

Kit, because... 

@ ROLATAPE cuts measuring time 
with one man operational ease. 

@ ROLATAPE reduces exposure 
to traffic 


@ ROLATAPE measures and 
records in feet and 
inches as operater walks 
and guides Rolatape. 

@ ROLATAPE gives accurate totals at all times—line to 
line, curb to curb, also skid marks, straight or curved. 

@ ROLATAPE folds compactly for Kit or Glove Compart- 
ment. 

@ ROLATAPE is sold on a money back guarantee, and 
the cost is only $27.50, including leather carrying case. 


SEE YOUR DEALER...OR WRITE TO — 


ROLATAPE INC. 


1741 Fourteenth Street Santa Monica, California 











$3360. Compare this with the starting salaries of 
$2960 for messengers and typists and $3175 for stenog- 
raphers in the United States government service and 
we realize why law enforcement has difficulty in re- 
cruiting and retaining the services of competent and 
dedicated officers. 

‘““On a nationwide basis, police receive less pay than 
skilled workers who average $4500 or salesmen and 
clerks who average $4420 per annum. In industrial 
areas, the average policeman would better his financial 
condition by working in a factory. That the Nation’s 
police are grossly underpaid is brought into even 
sharper focus when a policeman’s starting salary of 
$3725 in one eastern city is compared with the en- 
trance salary for its garbage collectors, which is $3950 
a year.” 

The answer is public education, directed at the in- 
dividual needs of the community. Public education 
and the development of a truly workable partnership 
between citizens and law enforcement agencies are 
imperative necessities if police officers are to be of 
the caliber we expect. Not only must we make police 
service attractive to the recruit but we must provide 
those on the job with material incentives over and 
above their natural desire to do a job heartily and 
completely. We must provide them with monetary 
remuneration on the same level as that paid to persons 
in comparable fields of endeavor. We must provide 
them with substantial tenure in office, and we must 
give them opportunity to exercise and improve upon 
their abilities and skills through a continuance of 
their education by providing funds and facilities for 
constant in-service training. By this means we will 
as citizens fulfill one of the many roles by which we 
too can accelerate the professionalization of police 
service. 


Announce 1956 Carol Lane Awards 

The Carol Lane Awards for 1956 have been an- 
nounced by the National Safety Council. These are 
the first and only awards which recognize and reward 
women’s achievement toward the preservation of lives 
through trafic safety programs in their community 
or state. 


A $1,000 savings bond and a bronze statuette will 
be awarded to the first-place winner in the individual 
and club categories. Second and third-place winners 
in both groups will receive $500 and $250 savings 
bonds, respectively, and bas-relief plaques of the sta- 
tuette. 

Officials wishing to nominate women and women’s 
groups whose work has helped to improve traffic safe- 
ty in their communities can get full information on 
the Carol Lane Awards from the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. ' 

The Awards are administered by the Council 
through a grant from the Shell Oil Company. 


Federal penal and correctional institutions handled 
the largest prison population in their history in 1955. 
Approximately 20,150 prisoners, an increase of about 
250 over 1954, was somewhat less than expectations 
because of reduced commitments for violations of 
Immigration laws, car theft, embezzlement and juve- 
nile offenses. 
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Chief Lynett Retires in Akron 





Some 600 public officials, friends and fellow workers 
acclaimed Chief Thomas F. Lynett, of the Akron, 
Ohio, Police Department, at a testimonial dinnet 
marking his retirement from active service on 
March 16. 

He will be succeeded by Captain Harry Whiddon, 

Chief Lynett, a native of Canada, came to Akron 
to visit a brother and remained. Twenty-one months ol 
service with the U. $8. Army in World War I obtained 
for him automatic American citizenship—the only 
hurdle between him and a coveted appointment to 
the Akron Police Department. He served in every 
division of the department, from stringing signal 
system wires to heading the vice squad. His voluble 
distaste for politicians who meddle in police work 
assured him a career that, in his words, “was neve 
dull.” 

During the prohibition years he earned the repu- 
tation of being one of the most ingenious and re- 
sourceful policemen ever to head the vice squad, One 
case that has become a department classic involved 
a bootleg joint that always managed to dispose ol 
the evidence before vice squad members could get 
inside. One night the bartender was suddenly as- 
tounded to see a pitcher of whiskey rise from the bai 
and ascend to the ceiling. Before he realized what 
was happening, a vice squad raider was inside the 
room and the pitcher was lowered into his hands. 
Outside, atop a telephone pole, Lynette had used a 
fishing pole stuck through a window to hook the 
pitcher of evidence. 

After his vice squad days he was promoted to cap- 
tain in 1938 and assigned to the traffic division—a 
post he held until his appointment as chief in 
June, 1945. 

Chief and Mrs. Lynett plan a vacation in Florida 
and then return to a little farm at Medina. 


Annual Homicide Investigators Seminar 

The Third Annual Southwestern Homicide Investi- 
gators Seminar will be held in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
at the University of Oklahoma School of Medicine, 
May 14-18. 

The seminar is sponsored by the Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Public Safety and the University of Oklahoma. 
Cooperating agencies are the police departments ol 
Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kans., Tulsa, Okla., and 
the Oklahoma Highway Patrol, Missouri Highway 
Patrol, and the Kansas Bureau of Investigation. 
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Police Rank High As Drivers In 
Auto Insurance Company Survey 


Wholesalers are still displaying their outstanding 
safe driving record, holding onto the top spot in a 
recent survey of the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company of Bloomington, III. 

Periodically, this auto insurance company takes a 
statistical look at the accident experience of its own 
policyholders—now at the 4,000,000 mark—and ranks 
the passenger car drivers according to their occupa- 
tions. 

Among the 64 occupational groups classified, pro- 
prietors and managers of wholesale establishments 
held onto first place—indicating that they considei 
themselves and their cars as valuable merchandise and 
recognize the profit in careful driving. 

In the previous survey in 1953, housewives were 
complimented for their standing in 28th place, ahead 
of many male groups. Since then the ladies, smugly 
or not, have settled down in a rut and haven't budged 
from the spot. 


Law enforcement officials have moved up toward 
the front of the line. Though they're not leading 
the safe driving parade, they’re well up in 7th place. 
And this shows progress, for the watchdogs of the law 
ranked I4th in the insurance company’s 1953 survey. 


Also rising substantially from their own previous 
standings are doctors, barbers and beauticians, rural 
mail carriers, and federal and state officials. 

Farmers continue to cultivate safe driving habits. 
They're rolling along in 5th place, showing their tail- 
lights to many city slickers and leading all other major 
occupational groups as safe drivers. But their hired 
help plowed from 35th down to the 47th row in the 
standings. 

With a sharp eye, perhaps, on the fact that fewe 
accidents help bring lower insurance rates, policy- 
holders in the financial field proceeded cautiously 
from a previous 8th up to a sound number 3 position. 

Teachers are setting a good example with a numbe1 
6 mark to their credit. But the students are still down 
near the foot of the class with a flunking 62. Like- 
wise, commissioned military officers advanced ten steps 
to Position 30--but enlisted military personnel still 
bring up the rear in, 64th place as passenger cat 
drivers. 

Editors, reporters and photographers followed a 
middle-of-the-road policy, seemingly, in their own driv- 
ing experience. A look at the current State Farm 
survey discloses the gentlemen of the fourth estate in 
26th place, stuck in the middle of the column right 
where they were before. And lawyers have to work 
up a defense case for their driving, with the evidence 
showing a slight drop from 50th to 52nd. 

Quite a dramatic struggle takes the spotlight in 
the back part of the field—where the people in the 
liquor industry (57th) are breathing down the necks 
of the motoring clergy (56th) . 

On the downhill side, auto salesmen skidded from 
32nd to a low, low 45th. The figures kicked veteri- 
narians from 22nd down to 33rd. And undertakers 
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buried their record 43-deep, after a previous dignified 
18th. 

State Farm Mutual points out that this study is 
based solely on accident claim losses related to pre- 
miums among its own policyholders. The results are 
meant to show an interesting comparison of the acci- 
dent experience of occupational groups as passenger 
car drivers, without reflecting local situations or any 
individual’s driving habits. 

And people in many occupations can find some com- 
fort when they look down the list and discover: In- 
surance agents and brokers—49th.” 


New Uniforms For Philadelphia Band 





The Philadelphia Police and Firemen’s Band, which 
entertained IACP delegates meeting for the 62nd 
Annual Conference in that city last fall, has blossomed 
out in brand new uniforms. 

\bove, |. to r., Fire Commissioner Frank L. Mc- 
Namee, Captain Dante I. Galdi, bandmaster, and 
Police Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons conduct 
band inspection. 


Warning on Ball Point Pen Fillers 


The bulletin of the U. S. Marshal’s Office, East- 
ern District of New York, recently published a warn- 
ing memorandum initiated by the New York City 
Police Department. 

The memorandum indicates that experiments re- 
veal that some types of ball-point pen fillers, par- 
ticularly those having a long, narrow point, can be 
used to open handcuffs. 

The warning applies to handcuffs requiring a solid 
tipped key as well as those using hollow end keys. 
If the ball point pen filler is split and a lip turned 
out, it makes a very effective key for a resourceful 
prisoner to use in unlocking handcuffs. 

Motorola has announced the first transistorized dy- 
namic microphone for mobile radio application. The 
new accessory reportedly provides unprecedented mo- 
bile transmission quality comparable to that of a base 
station. It features a rugged specially designed dy- 
namic element employed in conjunction with a built- 
in transitor preamplifier. Unexcelled voice intelligi- 
bility from the mobile unit is said to be readily de- 
monstrable. 
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Hubcap Thievery On The Increase 


Special from the National Auto Theft Bureau 
San Francisco, California 


Within the next two or three days you may become 
the victim of a hubcap thief. 


Hubcaps, these increasingly spectacular and increas- 
ingly expensive adornments on the wheels of the 
modern motor car, are becoming more and more the 
thief’s delight. In the first place, they're easy to steal. 
Just a flip of the wrist and they’re off. And in the 
second place, once they're off and away, there’s usual- 
ly no way of identifying them. 


The market for these shiny items is increasing, too, 
according to the National Automobile Theft Bureau. 
The hot rod and jalopy set are always on the lookout 
for some big discs to brighten up their latest job. 
And there’s always the eager thief, not a jalopy fan 
himself, who will add to his income by stealing hub- 
caps, passing them off to fences or to unsuspecting 
parts dealers or garages for resale. 


Even if you yourself don’t become the victim of a 
hubcap thief, in the long run his activity is going to 
touch your pocketbook. As more and more of these 
expensive caps disappear, the growing losses are going 
to show themselves in the growing size of the pre- 
miums that you will be asked to pay for your com- 
prehensive automobile insurance. 


What are the authorities doing about the hubcap 
thief? Knowing that an identifiable hubcap is one 
that will be less likely to be stolen, and more likely 
to be recovered if stolen, police authorities and in- 
surance men in Salt Lake City have been urging 
automobile dealers in that city to use an electric, 
vibrator-type pencil to engrave identifying marks, such 
as motor numbers or license numbers, on their cus- 
tomer’s hubcaps. In a large city by the San Francisco 
Bay, police authorities are proposing the passage of 
an ordinance that will make it compulsory for local 
automobile dealers to cut some sort of identifying 
marks, probably the last five digits of the motor 
number, in the hubcaps of their cars. 


And what can you yourself do? As a member of a 
local service organization or club, you might propose 
that some such identification program be carried out 
in cooperation with authorities on a community or 
neighborhood level. 


By working together, motorists throughout the coun- 
try can do much to put an end to the costly capers of 
the hubcap thief. 


MAN ON THE BEAT 


Man on the Beat, story of a day in an average 
policeman’s life, was again telecast by the Du Pont 
Cavalcade Theater over ABC-TV network stations 
on March 27, with delayed broadcast stations picking 
up the presentation during the ensuing week. 

The program was presented by Du Pont Cavalcade 
Theater last year and was enthusiastically received by 
law enforcement as an excellent portrayal of the pol- 
ice job. This is another Du Pont program which gave 
a boost to public understanding of law enforcement 
work and problems. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Col. Frank H. Spink, president of the Board of 
Police Commissioners, is back home from a 24-day 
good will tour of Latin-American nations. He is a 
member of the Kansas City Commission for Inter- 
national Relations and Trade, which visited eight 
countries and brought back glowing accounts of the 
gracious treatment accorded them by government 
officials and business executives. 


Commissioner Spink met and was entertained by 
many high officials of the national police of those 
nations. He found copies of The Police Chief in 
many of their offices, most of the police executives 
wearing the IACP emblem, and all of them thirsting 
for more information about how the police of the 
municipalities of this country operate. 


“T believe the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and its officers and executive committee have 
an opportunity to bring about a much closer relation- 
ship between the police of the United States and the 
Latin-American nations,” said Mr. Spink. ‘Policing 
in those nations is one of the duties of the army, but 
I found that the administrators and executives want- 
ed to learn how they can render more service to the 
public. When I told them about the coming IACP 
Conference next September in Chicago, a number ol 
them told me they intended to try to attend. 


“If we made a special effort to help them learn 
more about our police methods, we would certainly 
win their friendship. While the roster of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police contains only 
a few names of members in the countries we visited, 
there must be many more who think they are mem- 
bers, and who would reinstate their membership if 
a special letter was written them.” 


Commissioner Spink started on the tour with 
twelve batons made of walnut, and decorated with 
gold cord and tassels and fifty miniature police badges 
such as are displayed at the Conferences as gilts to 
police heads. He ran out of both before he was half 
through the tour and says he’s going to have to order 
many more to make good his promises to send one 
of each. 


While in Brazil he visited the hospital operated 
by the government for the handling of all injuries 
due to accidents, and all accidental deaths. This 
hospital is under the national police, and no charge 
is made for medical and surgical service. 


Far-reaching results are anticipated from the tour 
of the Commission. The members reported that they 
were told in all of the countries visited that this was 
the first time an official group of citizens from an 
American city had visited them. The delegation left 
Kansas City February 1, with a limited number of 
“keys to the City” and gold medals. Within ten days 
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Hon. H. Roe Bartle 
Mayor of Kansas City 


Frank H. Spink 


Police Commissioner 


after the departure, the Kansas City Star published 
this editorial: 

“In the era of H. Roe Bartle keys to Kansas City 
could be at least as well known throughout the realm 
as the army’s good conduct medal. But few medals 
or insignia have ever been bestowed with the sonorous 
drama and flourish of a key from his excellency the 
mayor of Kansas City. 

“Now the newly famous key is a glistening symbol 
left in the wake of the Kansas City commission for 
international relations and trade. The group, head- 
ed by the mayor, departed with only forty-five keys 
and nine gold medals. But frantic cables have started 
103 keys and six medals on the way. Meanwhile 
the manufacturer’s assembly line is at work turning 
out more. Members of the Kansas City commission 
have been so impressed by the pomp and circumstance 
that they are paying the cost of keys to go to leading 
Latin American citizens designated by them. 

“If people south of the border respond to ceremony 
in the full Latin tradition the royally bestowed keys 
should be the crowning triumph of the expedition. 
Frankly we expect them to unlock the channels of 
friendship and trade.” 


Mayor Bartle was so generous with his gifts of keys 
and medals that frantic orders were sent back for ad- 
ditional supplies more than once. The Latin Ameri- 
cans were just as generous in showering honors and 
gifts on the members of the delegation. Major Teren- 
cia Porto of the Brazilian Federal Police presented 
Mayor Bartle a copy of the seal of that country, its 
flag, and a pennant commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the police force of Rio 
de Janeiro, capital of Brazil. Commissioner Spink. 
was present at the ceremony. On the same occasion 
Mayor Bartle gave Juscelino Kubitschek, the new pres- 
ident of Brazil, a gold medal commemorative of Kan- 
sas City. 


At Santiago, Chile, the delegation was greeted at 
the airport by Santiago’s Mayoress, Senorita Maria 
Teresa del Canto and American embassy officials. 
The mayoress gave a luncheon for the commission in 
the Cousino Palace and Mayor Bartle named her hon- 
orary mayor of Kansas City and extended her an in- 
vitation to visit Kansas City next fall while the Ameri- 
can Royal Livestock and Horse Show is being held. 
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She accepted the invitation and was told she would 
preside as mayor of Kansas City and Mayor Bartle 
would occupy the post of chief of protocol. 


While the Commission was visiting Santiago, Com- 
missioner Spink and City Councilman Charles Shafer 
were guests of honor of the national police. After a 
tour of police headquarters, they viewed a parade of 
troops, heard the police band in concert and watched 
a drill demonstration by the mounted forces and an 
exhibition of jumping by Chilean riders. Commis- 
sioner Spink was presented an engraved saber. 


‘We were simply overwhelmed by the courtesy 
shown us on every side,,” said Mayor Bartle. “It was 
a fast-moving schedule, but there was time enough 
at every stop to get what we believed to be a com- 
prehensive picture of the problems faced in each of 
the countries and the advancement that is being made 
towards a solution of these problems.” 


“I just don’t believe we can overdo it in describing 
their demonstrations of friendship. In every country 
the customs offices were wide open to us. The press 
coverage of our tour was tremendous. We were the 
only persons to obtain an audience with the new 
president of Brazil, except for his cabinet members. 
Our plane was the first which had been allowed to 
circle Buenos Aires since Peron was forced out of the 
country. 


When the Commission left Kansas City, they flew 
to Washington, D. C., for conferences with the State 
and other Federal Departments, then flew to Miami, 
Florida, for an overnight stop. The following coun- 
tries were visited: Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Panama, and Mexico. 


Alfred F. Parmelee, a Kansas City businessman, 
bought a 3,000-acre ranch in Brazil and an interest 
in a land company. 


“These things weren't sold to me, I just saw them 
in the three days we were in Sao Paulo, and I liked 
them and bought them. The ranch is partly cleared 
and partly in forest. The land company owns a tract 
202 miles by 50 miles and is in the process of develop- 
ing it. 

‘This shows how impressed I was with the opportu- 
nities for investment there. This trip revealed to me 
that the Latin American countries are vastly more 
modern and progressive than I had supposed.” 


Other members of the Commission expressed the 
thought that the desire of Latin Americans to be 
friends with the people of our nation goes much 
deeper than we realize and that it took the trip of 
the Commission to recognize the depth of this great 
reservoir of friendship. The Commission members 
were briefed in each country by the United States em- 
bassy on internal problems and growth and develop- 
ment. 


Mayor Bartle announced that the Commission, 
which is an official body, will open offices in the City 
Hall, and will carry on the contacts made during the 
tour and work towards both better relations and trade. 
A committee will be appointed to go to Washington 
within the next thirty days to report to the State, 
Treasury and Commerce Departments on the tour. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Apr. 4-5—South Carolina Law Enforcement Officers Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Apr. 16-18—Missouri Peace Officers Association, Governor 
Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Apr. 20-21—Colorado Sheriffs & Peace Officers Associ- 
ation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Apr. 22-24—Fourth Annual Convention and School of In- 
struction, National Peace Officers Association, 
Hotel Eklund, Clayton, New Mexico. 
May 3-4—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, Third An- 
nual Conference, Hotel Governor, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
May 10-12—Washington Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 
May 21-23—Peace Officers Association of State of Cali- 
fornia, U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 
June 6-8—Arkansas Peace Officers Association, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 
Jun. 11-14—Police Conference, State of New York, Gross- 
ingers Hotel, Grossingers, N. Y. 
Jun. 14-16—Washington State Sheriffs Association, Monte 
Cristo Hotel, Everett, Wash. 
June 18-19—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
June 18-20—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Jun. 18-20—National Sheriffs’ Association, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 
June 18-22—Fourth Annual Conference, National Confer- 
ence of Police Associations, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 
Jul. 22-25—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jul. 23-26—56th Annual Conference, New York State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 
Aug. 9-11—Montana Police Protective Association, Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 
Aug. 15-17—Police Association of Ontario, LaSalle Hotel, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
Aug. 27-31—86th Annual Congress of Correction, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 6-8—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 
Sept. 9-1l1—New Mexico Sheriffs and Police Association, 
Silver City, N. M. 
Sept. 17-20—International Municipal Signal Association, 
61st Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
Sept. 9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
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Sept. 27-28—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
Oct. 8-9—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 24th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police & Peace 
Officers, Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 


Navy To Train Personnel in 
Traffic Accident Investigation 


The Navy wants to know why its sailors are involved 
in trafic accidents. 

To find out, a series of courses will be conducted 
to train personnel to investigate motor vehicle acci- 
dents at Navy installations and to work with civil po- 
lice in off-base accidents in which Navy and Marine 
Corps men and women are involved. 


A pilot course is planned this spring in one of the 
naval districts in the continental U. SS. About 35 
safety engineers and other selected military and civili- 
an personnel from installations in the district will 
take the 34-hour course. Instruction will be designed 
to fit those taking the course to conduct similar courses 
for other personnel at the activity level. 


After the “shake-down” course, courses in accident 
investigation will be offered in each of the naval dis- 
tricts. These will be followed by courses in drive 
training, examining and licensing drivers, trafic con- 
trol, and other subjects. 

“This traffic training program for Navy personnel is 
a highly significant development,” according to Cap- 
tain Howard L. Mathews, Navy Department Salety Di- 
rector. 

“Traffic accidents take a frightful toll of skilled 
Navy personnel each year. Conservation of our man- 
power—our most important resource—is one of the 
Navy’s most serious concerns.” 


The accident investigation course to be conducted 
this spring will be patterned after courses conducted 
for the civil police. Instructors will be accident in- 
vestigation specialists from city and state police de- 
partments, representatives of traffic safety organizations 
and insurance companies, and Navy salety personnel. 


The course will consist of lectures, demonstrations, 
field problems, and panel and group discussions. 


Subjects will include: Causes of Motor Vehicle Ac- 
cidents, Objectives of Accident Investigation, the Na- 
vy’s Legal Authority in Traffic Accident Investigation, 
Physical Conditions at the Scene of the Accident 
Scientific Aids in Accident Investigation, Gathering 
and Preserving Factual Information for Court Use, 
and Present and Future Trends in Research and Anal- 
ysis in Accident Investigation. 

The accident investigation course and subsequent 
courses will be conducted by the Navy’s Office of In- 
dustrial Relations, in cooperation with naval district 
commandants. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Apr. 2—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training School, 
Southern California, Riverside County Sher- 
iff’s Department, Riverside, Calif. 

Apr. 9—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety and 
Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 16—Three-week course in Accident Investigation Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Apr. 23—Five-day 12th Annual International Arson In- 
vestigators Seminar, Purdue University, Laf- 
ayette, Ind. 

Apr. 30—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 

May 13—Six-day Institute on Police-Community Relations, 

Department of Police Administration, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

May 14-18—Third Annual Southwestern Homicide Investi- 
gators Seminar, University of Oklahoma School 
of Medicine, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 30—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

June 1—Deadline for applying for 1956-57 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, The Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 4—One-week course for Fleet Supervisors, Traffic In- 

stitute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 11—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol (for U. S. Air Force), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Jun. 18—Six-day Institute on Science in Law Enforcement, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 

June 18—Summer session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Jun, 21—Two-day Northwest regional conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Aug. 6—11-day Course in Criminal Law for Police Officers, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 

Sept. 10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 

Sept. 17—Fall session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi- 

cago, IIl. 

Sept. 20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 1—Four-week course in Accident Investigation, Traf- 

fic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
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Oct. 8—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, 
Northwestern University, Chicago (conducted 
with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 

men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Novy. 5—Two and one-half week course in Traffic Law for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Noy. 26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 

phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Noy. 26—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Dec. 10—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Identification— Investigation—Adminstrative. Quali- 
fied as an identification officer, investigator of crimes 
of all types, and instructor in firearms and ballistics. 
Experience includes four years in Los Angeles Police 
Department, two years as investigator in California 
ship yards, investigator for state attorney general, in- 
vestigator and identification officer in sheriff's office, 
and inspector of railway police. Education includes 
two years at Columbia University and various police 
training courses in recognized schools. 

Address replies to [ACP Headquarters, 618 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C., and refer to No. AP-56. 
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Che traffic death toll in the United States in Janu- 
ary was 2,960, the National Safety Council has re- 
ported. That was 5 per cent more deaths than the 
2,820 total for January last year and the 11th consecu- 
tive month of increased traffic tolls, the Council said. 


The record would have been a lot better for Janu- 
ary if motorists had stayed in the big cities. Cities 
of more than 750,000 population had 2 per cent 
fewer deaths than in January last year, yet traffic 
deaths in all cities went up 8 per cent, according to 
the Council. 

This sharp rise in city deaths was the chief cause of 
the 5 per cent increase for the nation as a whole, the 
Council said. 
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Mileagé figures for January are not yet available, 
so the Council could report no mileage death rate. 
But it said there is no indication that the upward 
trend in travel has slackened. 


The Council announced that Muskegon, Mich., 
with a population of 48,400, was the largest city in 
the nation to complete 1955 without a single traffic 
death. Medford, Mass., previously given that dis- 
tinction, was charged with a traffic fatality on the basis 
of revised reports. The second largest city was La 
Crosse, Wis., and Rome, N. Y., was third. 


Of the 47 states reporting for January, 18 showed 
decreases in deaths, three reported no change and 26 
had increases from January of last year. The states 
with fewer deaths for January were: 


RCN et ae rn tokens Seana —63% 
Jy See SS saan Se 
a cs SE lint, 
OG REE EEE, 1h hea eee —39% 
ES EE he) fe ee 33%, 
CE ee ae ree = —HY, 
4 SE eee A 
Bb EE IE 2 EE EES PE 29%, 
J ae aa TaN a —- 26%, 
ere es Sn eae —25% 
OE ee a ee ae 8 
NN nc I a Ne i ta wate inte’ | 
I I kh ec hc aloes caine snack aed —12% 
Se Ee eee. A 
oo) RRB Se en ESS ee PR —10% 
TR eed 5 Fee are ee, _.. — 9%, 
oe) co, eee EE eae ein ere oa Re _ — 6% 
Texas Kc hist teicher te aig sates ek — 5% 


Of the 552 cities reporting for January, 89 had de- 
creases in deaths, 352 showed no change and 111 re- 
ported increases. Of the cities with fewer deaths, the 
following have populations of more than 200,000: 


Miami, Fla. eae —100% 
TE, ini nib ane ceeene aan _ —100%, 
Buffalo, N. Y. —- i ing ae ton ae 
Minneapolis, Minn. mane Ngee — 67% 
MI Socio eee oe . = 67% 
St. Paul, Minn. r ay mee aa — 60% 
0 Ee ee ee — 50% 
San Antonio. Pex................ a = Len 
Camcsansti, (00 .......< ....... S — 40%, 
oa rrr a ; _.. — 30% 
Portland, Ore. eas — 29% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — 25%, 
Chicago, Il. See — 21% 
Washington, D.C, _____- oe re — 13%, 
New York, N. Y. —- see er ser ee — 4% 


Among cities with perfect records in January, the 


three largest were Miami, Fla. (249,300); Dayton, 
Ohio (243,900), and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600) . 


The three leading cities in each population group 
for January, ranked according to the number of deaths 
per 10,000 registered vehicles,were: 


1,000,000 or More Population 


750,000 to 1,000,000 Population 
ee See ee pe! es 
San Francisco, Cant... ___.__ ee 
Creve, Tao a iy) ce oe 


500,000 to 750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ~---_--_- 
Dallas, Tex. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


350,000 to 500,000 Population 

San Apis, Sen. | 

I nn ae 
Portiana, eee. —. 


200,000 to 350,000 Population 

OOS 
Dayton, Ohio __ ae 
NN se sdaeibt 


100,000 to 200,000 Population 

Co Sa ee ee 
ie ee 

OEE Sh ae 


50,000 to 100,000 Population 
Albuquerque, N. M. __. 

ot. Peterspure, Pia. .....____- 
RE, MI: neeticmotnenoe 


25,000 to 50,000 ietabtaa 
2 ae 
Colorado Springs, a 
Battle Creek, Mich. _______- 


10,000 to 25,000 = 
Modesto, Calif. ~___- e 

cmindhen: Mich. 
ee 
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FEDERAL 26) CONICAL ONS 


THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 
carry both traffic baton and flashlight—not necessary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 
head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


ES 


#1 Cone fits 1'%6'‘ Round Head Flashlights 
#2 Cone fits 2‘ Round Head Flashlights 


FOR MAXIMUM BRILLIANCE. COMPLETE WITH 

RED CONE, THREE-CELL FLASHLIGHT AND OLIN 

“LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. each © *% 9 5 
ae 


ae 


COMPLETE WITH RED CONE, TWO-CELL FLASH- 
LIGHT AND OLIN “LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. 


each © ie | 40 


ww 


BATON ONLY, WITH CLAMP each 4s 2 00 
F.0.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. . 


Write for Quantity Prices 


, > # 
nce 
." 
No 1580 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
ie” |“ LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES INCLUDED 


Qe ~—sC WITH EACH COMBINATION UNIT 
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were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 
They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 


and practical utility. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES INC., 





SALTSBURG, PA. 


iT EQUIPMENT 








HANDSOME YOU CAN 
MINIATURE POLISH THIS 


OR REGULATION : : 
SIZE BADGES BADGE FOR A.. | TIMP 
re . y 


3 ia 


(Ga SE : \t 
oy ess 


DP yHe NEW 
R BLACKINTON 


\s 


Only a Solid Gold Badge 
or a HI-GLO Badge will 
last a lifetime. 


\ 


~S THIS BADGE WILL MAKE YOU THINK TWICE — BEFORE 
ORDERING ORDINARY GoLD BADGES .... WHY ? 


. . . because this new HI-GLO Badge is different. It is 
made from an entirely new material — a rich looking 
golden metal that is solid gold color throughout. That's 
why you can polish a HI-GLO badge for a lifetime. Every 
HI-GLO badge will have deluxe enamel lettering and a 
ruby colored stone (optional at extra charge) set in the 
eye of the eagle. You can see, the new HI-GLO badges 
will be something special, a distinctive badge for those 
who want the very finest gold color badge. 





| lier 
Your Blackinton equipment supp 


SEE YOUR has ~— rab BLACKINT 0 6 


BLACKINTON DEALER new a for more VR & CO., INC. 
sk him tion ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
informatio” , 














